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Erecon-Dentist 57, G reat ion, 
(IamevtATELy OPPOSITE THE 


Britisu 
Will be glad to es his NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS MS AND POST FREE. 
It explains the ag ly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth which have obtained the Prize Medals of 
London, Paris, Berlin, V. phia, and New York These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 


Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected by 
HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
The DaILy TELEGRAPH, Aug. 23, 1878, says:—‘ Celluloid is the most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and @ 
Yas Pay teeth is incomparable.’ 
Ether Spray, and all the most recent improvements in Dental Surgery are in daily use. tc 


: THE GUINEA CABINET OF DENTAL PREPARATIONS for cleansing and preserving the Teeth and = 
‘Gums, in cut-glass stoppered bottles and handsome gilt-mounted Leather Toilet Case, with lock and key. Forwarded & 
direct on receipt of Post Office Order, or may be ordered through any Chemist or Perfumer. Wholesale, BAKCLAY AND = 
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A 48-PAGE PAMPHLET ON 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM 


GRATIS, on application to 


JOHN HUGH MARTIN, 


272, REGENT CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 
79, Portland Road, Notting Hill. 


Dear Mr. MARTIN,—I have recommended your Lung Invigorator (same as J wear) to the bearer—a very old 
friend. I feel certain it will do him good. 
Yours truly, W. TRAYTE. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 
a2 THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


AND RHEUMATISM. 
No restraint of diet re- Price rs. rd., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Roxes in one) 2s. od., 
Post 36 Stamps, a aieect from the Proprietor. 


THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
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URE, safe, and effectual. 
quired during their use, and are certain to prevent 


S the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 13d. ‘and 2s. od. per box. 


ON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


“HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
72 remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
ie Spirit, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 

imples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
eo to the complexion. 
All “thats eg at 1s. 14 and 2s. od. per box. 





Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious. 


They the Liver, Stomach, Head, and Kidneys, free the 
Skin of Blotches, and purify the Blood They never give cold, 
MAV BE TAKEN AT ALL’ TIMES BY EITHER SEX, and regulate the 

Is with comfort and safety. “ EsPECIALLY VALUABLE AT THE 
CHANGES OF LIFIi IN YOUTH OR MIDDLE AGE.” 
Made only by W. F. SMITH, M.P.S, 280, Walworth Road, 
London, Proprietor of 


FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, & CHILBLAIN PLAISTER. 


‘Which can be worn i the tightest boot, and never fails to cure. 
ost-free for 15 Stamys, 


BRANCH Peano 281, BRIXTON ROAD. 
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Is warranted to cleanse the blood cg tel eo cme 
cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of nds, Skin and Blood § 
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OF CONQUEST IS LOST WITHOUT 
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“Yes; when I suffer from a brain 
o’erwrought— 
Excited, . feverish,. worn. from,).. 
laboured thought— ly 
Harassed by anxious care or |j\W 
sudden grief, N 
I run to ‘Eno’ and_ obtain » 
relief.” is 
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A Barrister-at-Law, whose ~ 
years now number above NX 
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four score, . 


| N THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO’S FRUIT SALT IS. AN IMPERATIVE HYGIENIG 
| NEED, or Necessary Adjanet ; it keeps the blood pure, prevents fevers and acute inflammatory diseases, and re- 
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moves the injurious effects arising from stimulants and narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, and coffee, By 


natural means it thus restores the nervous’ system to its normal ¢ondition, by preventing the great danger of peisoned 
blood and over cerebral activity, nervousness, ‘irritability, worry, &c. 


ALPITATION OF THE HEART, caused by Liver Derangement and Indigestion, frequentiy called (or mis- 
taken for) HEART DISEASE :—* On the 14th of April I purchased a bottle of your FRUIT SALT, not feeling 
very well at the time, and it had an effect that I never anticipated when I bought it. I had suffered more or’less since 
the year 1841 from Palpitation of the Heart, but very badly during the last few years. The least thing would produce 
it during the day, and at night my sleep was very much disturbed. Strange to say, after the first dose of FRUIT SALT 
Palpitations suddenly ceased, and have not since returned. Out of gratitude for the benefit which I have received, I 
have recommended it to all my friends both in London and Yarmouth; at the same time, I feel it a duty to state the 
above facts of which you can make whatever use you please.—I am, dear Sir, youts respectfully, TRUTH.” 


OW TO PREVENT THREE GREAT SCOURGES OF LIFE—CONSUMPTION, BLOOD 
POISONS, AND EPIDEMICS—by Ly ead Wg yee and natural means. In an able paper 
published in the pages of the British Medual Fournal, . R. Ross states that liver derangement almost intvadiably 
preceeds consumption. By using the FRUIT SALT the blood is kept pure (by natural means), aud the deposit of 
é isonous matter in the lungs prevented. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is particularly valuable. No traveller should leave 
ome without a supply, for by its means the most dangerous forms of fever, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, 
very often causing apoplexy, disease, and sudden death, &c., are prevented and cured. ENO’S FRUIT SALT 
is one of Nature’s own products. It contains all the valuable saline constituents of Ripe Fruit, in a ble, agreeable, 
and simple form, and is in every respect as harmless as the juices of fruits from which it is obtained. In Pimples and 
Blotches on the Face, Sallowness of the Skin, and Depression of Spirits, Bilious Headaches, Wind or Flatulence, Con- 
stipation, Heartburn, &c., it is most useful, for not the least of its recommendations is its resemblance to fruit in the 
natural way in which it relieves the system of effete and poisonous matter (the groundwork of Fevers and other d ‘ous 
diseases), which, if retained, poisons the blood, and its advantage over fruit is that it can be always at hand when re-* 
quired. Its preparation has been truly styled one of the triumphs of modern chemistry. In hot or foreign climates it 
is invaluable. 
UCCESS IN LIFE.—“ A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of 
abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, em- 
ployed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —Adams. 
Directions in Sixteen Languages, how to prevent Disease. 


AUTION.—Examine each bottle; andyseesthe capsule is-marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without you dape 
been imposedion by a worthless imitation, Sold by allChemists. Price, 259d. and 4s, 6d. ©" PL 
of 
PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, §.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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yy vag Price! One Penny. “Post Free; 
NEW: MONTHLY » MAGAZINE, 


rd. 


24, PAGES. 


“SCHOOL AND HOME,” 


A NEW GUIDE for Teachers and Parents in SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING. 


Any School or Family can adopt the System with this Penny Magazine, which contains four grades of Standard Catechisms, and four grades 
ef Gospel Naratives for children from four years old and upwards; which, with “Bible Voiceg,” enables the parent to test the child’s 


progress at home. 


Address—MANAGER, SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING MISSION, 67, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NOW READY. 


Circulation ever increasing. 


The New Volume, cloth boards, 240 pp., Is. 6d. 16th Edition. Just Out, post free, 1s. 
99 A 
“BIBLE LIGHT,” forTruth Seekers. 
. 
The Proprietor will present to every Purchaser a copy of a new No one should invest either large or small sums without first reading 
—x coloured and deeply. interesting Gospel Diagram (size this work. “‘ More valuable than ever.”"—Vide Public Press. 
a 


ut 14 by 17 inches) entitled ‘Steps of Love and Grace,” by 
*W.C. M. 





London: HAUGHTON & CO., 10, Paternoster Row 


Published by E. J. BARTLETT, F.R.G.S., 30, Great 


St. Helen's, London, E.C. 





“EXCELSIOR,” GAS BATH, £5 108. GAS BATHS IN GREAT VARIETY 


PATENT GAS CONSERVATORY BOILERS, and Portable Hot Water Apparatus. 


REFLECTOR GAS COOKING STOVES, price 15/6, 
and upwards. 


25/-, 30/-. 45/-, 52/6, 70/-, 105/-, 


PORTABLE GAS COPPERS (suitable for Tea Meetings). 
Patentee and Sole fAaker-—G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C. 


Factory: BARRINGTON ROAD, EAST. BRIXTON, 5.W. 





OPPOSITE THE “ELEPHANT & CASTLE,” LONDON, 8.E. 


No other Address) CHAS. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 





Furniture, &c., Warehoused. ‘Removals by Road, Rail or Sea. 
TERMS: MODERATE & POST FREE. 
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NEW SERIES. GREATLY ENLARGED. ONE PENNY. 


SUNSHINE 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine for Young People. 
Edited by the REV. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


Rector of St. Katherine Cree, London. 





A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 
To Parents, Teachers in Day and Sunday. Schools, Tutors and Governesses. 


My DEAR FRIENDS,—The motto which I have always given to my young friends, and also taken as my 
own incentive, is, New Efforts with a New Year ; and as my SUNSHINE attains its majority in this coming 
year, I feel that very special efforts ought to attend its coming of age. 

For my own part I have determined—in a spirit of thankfulness that I have been permitted to carry it 
on for so many years—to considerably increase its size, to have it printed with extra care from new and more 
legible types, and in every way in my power to make it the cheapest and best among children’s magazines. 
It occupies ground peculiarly its own, and belongs to no party. I simply speak for myself i in it, as a loving 
friend of all children and also of their tez ichers, and my great desire is to help you in brightening their hearts 
and their homes, by the teachings of a Saviour’s love. 

What will you do to aid me? You can do much. SUNSHINE has won its way partly by its own 
brightness, but especially by the way in which teachers have become mirrors to reflect its rays upon their 
classes. Will you make yourself such a mirror, so that your scholars may learn from you what SUNSHINE 
really means? You shall have specimen numbers and canvassing bills on application. 

You must be anxious to stem the tide of poisonous literature which floods our schools, homes, factories. 
Guard the children by stout and strong barriers. SUNSHINE.may become one of the safest of these 
barriers, if you will help to make it so by your sympathy, your prayers, your literary aid, and your efforts in 
extending its circulation. Let us give our youthful friends what is “ holy, harmless, undefiled, ” as well as 
what is © lovely and of good report.” 

W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE. 


Programme for 1 882. 


THE LITTLE ORGAN BOY. A continued Story. 
MICHAEL FOWLER & HIS THREE L’s.—By the Author of “Soldier 


Harold.” A new serial Tale. 

PICTURE STORIES.—A new series... Eight Pictures in one, pleasantly exercising 
the ingenuity of youthful readers. 

POETICAL ENIGMAS.—By KATE Woop. A new series. 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS.—A new department of the Magazine. We shall be 


ready to notice suitable books for the young. 


CHILDREN IN COUNCIL.—A novel feature of SUNSHINE. Applications for 
advice to the Council will be kindly and thoughtfully considered, 





Other Papers, useful and entertaining, will be given. Engravings in the first style of art 
will Illustrate the Stories. First-class writers are on the Editor’s Staff. 


Each Volume is complete in itself, price 1s. 6d. in plain cloth, and 2s. 6d. 
in extra cloth, handsomely gilt. The first sixteen years are now to be had 
bound in four handsome Vols., 5s. each. 


Published by W. POOLE, 12a, Paternoster Row, London, 


And Sold by ail Booksellers and Newsvendors. 
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SALCOMBE HOUSE SCHOOL 


LOUGHTON, ESSEX. 
Principal’ - MRS, VIVIAN, 


aissisted by competent Masters and 
Resident Governesses. 











Pupils. prepared for the London University and other 
Examinations. 





—— — 


Good and unlimited diet. Number of Boarders limited to twelve. 
TERMS FROM £380 PER ANNUM. 


SALCOMBE HOUSE SCHOOL, LOUGHTON, ESSEX, is situated on a hill, in 
a large garden, with paddock adjoining, and is 12 miles from Charing Cross. 








TESTIMONIALS. 
ig From Rev. W. DURBAN, B.A. (Lon.) Chester. | From W. KEEPING, Esq., M.A. (Cam.), F.G.S., 
‘*T am able with great confidence to commend to the attention of | St. Mary’s Lodge, York. 
parents of young ladies the school conducted by Mrs, Vivian, who os ‘ b “id “7 
is a lady of unusually high attainments and abilities. Those who | I am glad to testify that in my opinion Mrs. Vivian has shown 
wish to give their daughters a high education, up to the rising re- | herself to be a lady of remarkable range of knowledge, combined 
uirements of the day, can secure this object by placing them under | With an uncommon thoroughness in her varied attainments.” 
a paar ate care :, ond I may add sat by a0. dang they would not 
on entrusting t t i 1 ch ais : sisi 
also toa Christian lady of great refinement.” “* | From J. PASSMORE, Esq. 4, Paternoster Buildings, London. 
“* Having known Mrs. Vivian for the last seven years, I can with 


“*T have had the pleasure of Mrs. Vivian’s acquaintance for many oe : thon ol . 
years, and think her exceedingly well qualified to conduct the higher aie eae young ladies, and heartily wish her 


From Rev. J. H. MILLARD, B.A. (Lon). Derby. 
nee e 5 cc ie: great confidence and pleasure recommend her as one qualified in 

| 

education of young ladies.” 





The next Term will commence on January /9th, 1882. 


HELP ON WASHING-DAY! 


NO RUBBING! NO BOILING! 
GOLDEN HOURS OF LEISURE AND EASE MAY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


HARPER TWELVETREES’ 


VILLA WASHER, WRINGER, AND MANGLER 


Price £5 5s. (for Cash £4 15s.), or the Villa Washer alone, £2 15s., (for Cash £2 10s.) 

Which is the ONLY Washing Machine in the World which does the 
Fortnight’s Family Wash in Four Hours, without Rubbing or Boiling. It 
saves Five Hours of Copper Firing every Washing-Day. 











Mr. Lambert Gore, 13, Anton Street, West Hackney, writes :—‘*Our girl of 14 does the entire 
washing for nine persons with perfect ease in four hours with your Household Treasure, the Villa 


Washer.” 

A South London Clergyman’s wife writes :—“I have saved at least ten shillings a fortnight since 
I have had your Villa Washer and Mangler, and never again will I send linen out. The save to my 
mending, too, has been astonishing.” 

“Mr. Gem, of 19, Pershore Road, B’ham, has poms Piakeare in writing to express his entire 
satisfaction with your Villa Washer. It is a great relief, raises the hitherto fearsome drudgery of 
a Wash into a Pastime. I shall certainly advise my friends to follow your plan.” 


Carriage Paid. Free Trial. Easy payments, or 10 per cent. cash Discount, 
Illustrated Prospectus, 48 pages, and Pamphlet on Washing, post free, from 
HARPER TWELVETREES, 
LAUNDRY MACHINIST, 

80, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


WORKS: BURDETT ROAD, BOW, E. 
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“I saw a sempstress plying the needle on a long black dress.” 
See page $2 
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ALINE VINE; OR, UNRAVELLED TOO LATE. 





Auine Vine; on, UNRAVELLED Too Late. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “THE WHITE CROSS AND Dove oF PEARLS,” ‘*SELINA’s STORY,” 
“ LAuRA LINWOOD,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER HI.—-EXTREMITY AND OPPORTUNITY. 
(Continued.) 


UR breakfast was black bread and 
cheese with coffee, which must 
have been distilled from acorns. 
If we had not had the German’s 
best sauce to relish it we should 

have fared badly. Our host seemed inclined 

to be humorous at our expense, and when 

Philip offered to remunerate him for his 

hospitality, said— 

“ Couldn’t think on it, sir. I’ve only letten 
you get into my hole out o’t’ rain; and as for 
the bit and the sup, it’s been but poor vittlin for 
the like of you. Ye see/ hav’n’t got a missis yet, 
or things ud be more comfortable like. ‘The 
Lord’s made women heppen, I ’spose, for the 
sake o’ making them helpmeets. I wish you 
an’ the lady better luck, sir, an’ much happi- 
ness.” 

After a long stage-coach journey we cleared 
the border, and were married, first in a 
Roman Catholic church and then in a Pres- 
byterian, the double solemnity being neces- 
sary in England, Philip said, to the legality of 
the marriage. 

The first evening at home that Philip’s 
Edinburgh acquaintance came to see me, 
they welcomed me in a fashion which, peculiar 
to Scotland, was strange tome. Oatmeal was 
sprinkled on me as an earnest of plenty, and in 
simulation of the hearty good-will of plain folk, 
A pair of tongs and a poker fought a duel over 
my head. I did not know how to interpret 
that ‘startling ceremony, I must say; so 
Philip said I must take it to mean that if it 
came to a case of poker and tongs between 
us, my friends hoped that I, as tongs, might 
get the best of it. 

More kindness awaited me than followed 
me, though I was looked upon as “no canny,” 
when it was discovered that I was a Roman 
Catholic. Philip, too, lost his religious caste 
for haying introduced such a daughter of 
Heth into the society of the Reformed. 

Alas! for any attempt at reconciliation 
with my father, He could open his house if 
he could not his heart to me, but I must 
submit if I visited him to have my husband 
ignored. He would never hear him named. 
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That was enough. I could not capitulate, 
even to him, on those terms. So, leaving him 
and all others, I made myself delightfully at 
home on the one flat which we occupied. 
It held Philip, and that made ithome. Yet 
it was a novel experience. I was in some 
degree incongruous with my surroundings, 
and as ignorant of domestic duties as the 
babes in the wood. 

But I was young, and therefore plastic ; 
strong, and therefore capable of crystallizing 
into action what was imparted to me in 
theory ; and when I blushed for my blunders, 
Philip laughed, as if they were the most 
charming things in the world, till I laughed 
too. He cured me of my mauvaise honte, 
and so I learned even by failures, until I 
achieved success. One success, if it was only 
in cooking or needlework, made me so con- 
fident, that it involved ever so many more, 

If not a very clever wife, I was a joyous, 
loving one. At first I thought married life 
all sweets, but there were some grand chords 
essential to a perfect harmony which were 
wanting in the music of our intercourse. I 
allude to the differences in our religious 
beliefs. Philip attempted my enlightenment 
as sweetly as he had warily ; but then, believing 
he was in error, I was as much on my guard 
against letting him into my inner life, against 
his approaches even on the debatable 
ground, as if he had been the arch-enemy 
transformed into an angel of light. His 
direct appeals and tender persuasion did 
me no good. His life and religious con- 
versation, when it did not come too near 
home, moulded me as the mysterious forces 
in nature invisibly shape the crystal or the 
snow-flake. I began to see that religious 
forms were but the husks, and that if we 
wanted to find the pure grain and be fed 
we must look for it in the life-giving Spirit. 
Form was dead, and could neither warm nor 
animate, though it might shrine and wrap. 
Spirit could mould and expand form, as the ~ 
kernel does the shell, and make dry bones 
live, and warm like a fire, or as the sun 
shining in his strength; communicating a 
vitalizing spark to all who come into contact 
with it. So I desired to come, but not in all 
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Thus two years passed on, and you were 
born, bringing, little frail thing as you were, 
a tremulous kind of joy with you, and provok- 
ing the only serious difference I ever had 
with your father. 

I rebelled against your baptism by one of 
his ministers. Our child was a girl, I said, 
and ought to worship with her mother. My 
right over you, body and soul, exceeded 
Philip’s, according to my mode of arguing ; 
but it was only because I wanted to secure 
you from what I still believed to be heresy. 

Your father was very gentle and forbear- 
ing, but as firm as a rock. He told me that 
in religious matters, if in no others, he would 
command his children after him. Then, 
Emily, we began to feel the bitterness of di- 
versity of creed. Obliged to yield, I could 
not witness the ceremony, and my prayers 
were fervent that you might, when you came 
to years of discretion, choose to be a member 
of the one Holy and Infallible Church, 

Again I wrote to my father, and sent him 
a picture of you taken on my knee. His 
reply was a strange mingling of kindness and 
hauteur. He informed me that Georgey had 
married Robert Ray, and that she was very 
happy. He expressed some interest in his 
grandchild, and enclosed a cheque for 
£800, which he said was to relieve the 
poverty into which I had plunged myself, 
and to help to educate my child. 

I thanked him, and tried to win from him 
an invitation which should include Philip ; 
but without success. Soon after he died. 
He made no mention of me in his will. I 
fear Mrs. Thornton made him hard and cruel 
towards me from deeply-interested motives. 

I may some time tell you of the steps by 
which I was converted to Protestantism, I 
cannot to-night, it would take too long; but 
another night. 

For I must tell you— 


‘*How Discord on the music fell, 
And Darkness on the glory.” 


Bear with me, if I tell you briefly. Philip’s 
editorial duties pressed heavily upon him, 
and his health gave way. He was obliged at 
length to give himself perfect rest. We sought 
change of air and scene; but any improve- 
ment for the better was transient, temporary, 
fleeting as a roseate cloud on the brow of a 
stormy day. 

He tried to bear up for my sake, to flatter 
me into the belief that he would soon be 
well; and, young and sanguine, I too often 
believed it. 











Oh, Emily! I shall never forget the day 
when the doctor gave the death-blow to our 
hopes, He told-us that consumption was 
doing a sure work, that having crept into his 
breast and nestled there, it could never be 
wiled away. We went out; we walked on 
the hills, and rained our tears together. He 
spoke first, and his words were words of 
resignation, of patient trust, and of a hope 
beyond the grave. He lingered only six 
months after that, and he died resignedly, 
as he had lived, peacefully and trustingly. 

The night before they coffined him I 
watched beside him. I thought of our early 
love, of our lover-flight, and married life ; but 
could not look into a future that he would 
not share. 

In the morning you stole in. You looked 
like one of Lamartine’s little white spirits, as 
still in your night-dress you nestled in my 
arms. You strove to kiss away my tears. 
The act was healing, and it was prophetic. 
I felt that I had something left to live for 
that was his and mine. God bless you, 
Emily—his Emily. May every year find you 
more like him. Don’t think that the hearth- 
fires of the heart have been any less warm 
and true because they have been rekindled 
and fed by another. I have sometimes been 
afraid you might think so; but if you did, 
you would wrong me deeply. 

She arose and unlocked her desk. She 
flung a chain round my neck, to which a 
locket was attached. 

“Tt is right that you should have it,” she 
said. ‘As you grow older, you will doubtless 
see a stronger likeness to yourself. May the 
moral traits be as like. Now leave me for 
awhile; it is getting quite dark, and your 
stepfather will soon be in.” 


CHAPTER IV.—RESPONSIBILITY, 


HE precious locket nestling in my 
bosom, I left her. My tears were 
falling fast. I hastened to my room. There 
was a short, broad crib beside my bed, in 
which Harry and Aline lay asleep. I lit a 
candle and opened the locket which con- 
tained my father’s likeness and, under the 
crystal in the lid, a lock of his brown hair, 
plaited with sunbeam threads. 
I gazed long and intently on his features, 
though they were not new to me. 
Every feeling of my heart was stirred. His 
most partial friends could never have con- 
sidered him handsome. 
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The smooth brown hair lay scantily over the 
square, high forehead. The hazel eyes were 
the finest features of the face; but the eager 
soul had made them prominent, and they 
were melancholy in expression. The lines 
on the brow and around the lips were as the 
footprints of suffering, and of a kind of suffer- 
ing that does not arise so much from external 
causes as from constitutional susceptibility. 
His melancholy appeared to me like the fine 
gloom on the hills that the sky leans down 
upon. There are natures that, yearning for 
the spiritual, have given them, according to 
promise, the white stone that they ask for; 
but it rests upon them with a sense of weight. 
We cannot say that it ought not to be so. 
There is no ought in the matter. We admit 
that it is in the very nature of religion to give 
joy and true support, and yet with men of my 
father’s temperament, insight into the divine 
mystery of godliness only makes more painful 
the fact of human lawlessness. Brief snatches 
of heavenly’music have been heard, and the ear 
is refined till it hears with greater keenness 
discords in the great organ of the universe. 
The sense continues to refine to intolerance, 
and then the real, rich music which shall be 
prolonged after the discords have ceased is for 
the time spoiled. 

It can hardly be thus with minds of 
a healthy type, especially the minds of men. 
But there was little of the militant element 
to be read on this index page of character 
that I was contemplating. The times have 
passed when every man must be a soldier, 
and yet we feel that a perfect manhood will 
blend the soldier with the scholar, the father, 
or the citizen. Just as no woman is in our 
eyes womanly perfect who has not the latent 
instincts of motherhood in her heart to make 
duty a tender pleasure, and instil the obliga- 
tion to protect and cherish whom she can, 
whether she is or not a mother. The want 
which I should imagine to have existed in my 
father was, in fact, compensated by great 
tenacity of purpose. If the path of life was 
harder to him than to others, he would hold 
on and continue, even if the crags he fastened 
on ran needles of stone into his hands and 
the cold waves reached his feet. 

Having come, I know not how, to these 
conclusions respecting him, I put the candle 
on the dressing-table, and looked at the 
reflection of myself in the faithful mirror. 
From studying the outward and visible re- 
semblance, I proceeded to compare the moral 
characteristics. Ah, I was but too sure of 
possessing his faults! If I had inherited any 





good from him, the seed of it was hidden as 
yet. 

I was sincere in thinking so, but I will not 
say why. There is a thing called conscious 
humility, which is very hateful, and I may be 
suspected of it. Recoiling from the picture 
that conscience and the glass presented, I 
moved away and sought a /ableau vivant, 
whose fidelity could only enhance its loveli- 
ness. 

On the crib beside me Harry and Aline 
lay asleep. Impatient of the heat, they had 
flung the coverlets from them, and in an 
impulse of caressing or of sleepiness had 
wound their arms about each other’s necks. 
The parted lips showed the pearls set in the 
coral gums ; the long, dark lashes shaded the 
cheeks’ young rose; the dishevelled curls 
mounted with their gold the sweet white 
brows, and each head was anchored on its 
child companion’s rounded arm. 

Gently I tucked the clothes about them, 
and knelt beside them. The slightest move- 
ment was always sufficient to rouse Aline. 
She started a little, and opened her eyes. I 
kept out of their reach, and she closed them 
again, and her features settled into their 
repose. 

“How like and yet unlike they are,” I 
soliloquized. “If I were Raphael now, or 
Correggio, I would transfer them to canvas. 
I would put folded wings about them and lay 
them by a clear river in an Eden of repose, 
and they should be sleeping cherubini met 
together after they had done their Father’s 
missives to the lower world. But Eden, 
cherubim, and sleeping would not do; it 
would not be in keeping, for angels never 
weary, and they never sleep. Sleep is the 
refreshment of mortality, the emblem of death. 
These children sleep because they are weary, 
and some way they will die for the same 
reason. 

“ Aline, you are beautiful! Your face is 
your mother’s—cast like hers in a refined and 
noble mould. Plainness will never be your 
thorn in the flesh ; but God gives to all of us 
troubles, and, perhaps, you may know some- 
thing sharper. I could not bear to think that 
it should be so; so I pray that life may be 
very sweet to you—Harry, in his boy beauty, 
resembles you ; but he has not all your soul- 
fulness, your intellect, and your piquancy. 
He will be a brave and clever man; but you 
a most exalted woman.” 

Geniuses in the cradle and angels in the 
nursery are by no means uncommon, but my 
musings were not extravagant. 
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‘The good stars met in her horoscope, 
Made her of spirit and fire and dew.” 

“Emily,” called Mr. Vine from the bottom 
of the stairs, ‘‘are we to suppose that you 
have retired for the night ?” 

“‘T am weary,” he said, as I took my place 
at the supper-table. “I have made many calls 
since service. Why, Emily, you have been 
crying. Ah! I see, mamma has been telling 
you about Leith.” 

“No,” said mamma, “assuredly I have 
not; but we had better discuss our arrange- 
ments after supper.” 

This put me on the tenter-hooks of sus- 
pense. The thoughtfulness was for him. 

Well, in twenty minutes it was over. 
Mamma brought to my recollection my uncle 
and aunt Mordaunt of Leith, of whom, truth 
to say, I had seen very little, and appealed to 
me, in my character of motherly elder sister, 
to accept an invitation from my aunt to visit 
her with the little ones until Keswick should 
be clear of the scarlet fever. 

Of course I complied. How could I 
hesitate ?—-but mamma knew the inward 
struggle, the timid shrinking from a journey 
undertaken alone with these precious babes 
in trust; the sick fear of unfamiliar faces, 
and all that is discouraging to a shy girl when 
she first adventures from under the parental 
roof. 

She spoke words of soothing, Mr. Vine of 
bracing, and we remained in conversation 
about Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt and little 
Philip, my own father’s namesake, until a late 
hour, much later than in our quiet, orderly 
household was generally permitted. Twelve 
o’clock was on the point of striking ere we 
separated for the night. 

I had been taught that what we know to be 
our duty must be undertaken cheerfully 
without regard to the price our feelings may 
have to pay upon it, yet I do not use too 
strong 2n expression when I say I was 
shocked at the thought of this sudden separa- 
tion from my friends and home. Thankful 
as I was for a door of escape for Aline and 
Harry, for whose safety I had often trembled, 
I was quite overpowered at the idea of taking 
care of them through a long journey, and 
being cast with them among strangers, even 
though these strangers were kith and kin to 
me. Perhaps this fear arose from the fact of 
my never having before had to act for myself; 
but I think now that there was something 
more than natural shyness in it. I drew up 


the blind, put out the light, and looked on 
the scene of beauty before me, 


A moon- 








struck girl and star-gazer! Yes; and I am 
not ashamed to own it. 

When the part we are called upon to play 
seems to us too important, and self is too 
engrossing, and the burden of life appears. 
infinite, it is comforting to us to learn our 
own littleness. What are we indeed indi- 
vidually? Only a drop in the boundless 
ocean of humanity—only an atom amid 
shoals of systems and worlds. The ocean 
still surges and moans, and upheaves or 
claps its hands in joy, the systems keep their 
order. What matters it, if we poor nothings 
have to suffer or be tossed, blown hither and 
thither for a little moment. Adorable Creator, 
Thy Will be done! Let us rush into Thee, 
lose ourselves in Thee, be exhaled, quenched, 
forgotten in Thee. What matters it while 
“Thou art the same, and Thy years shall 
not fail.” 

Ah !—but a voice from the “ inexpressible 
glory” answers, and sweet the whisper to the 
adoring soul. “I have appointed the stars 
their places, and called them each by their 
name. I have set the vast machine in motion, 
I have spread out the heavens like a curtain, 
and as a vesture will I fold them up, but 
when the morning stars sang together I rested 
not. I made man in my own image.” 

So the drop, hurried hither and thither in 
the troubled ocean, is destined to be hung 
in heaven’s resplendent dome; so the atom, 
the little fiery atom, apparently the sport of 
winds that have the taint of the charnel- 
house upon them, is quenchless, and in the 
high purposes of the Infinite and Eternal 
One shall shine out “even as the stars for 
ever and ever.” These will tumble from 
their spheres—that shall be prisoned, but to be 
lifted up; these shall go out in gloom—that 
shall shine brighter and brighter unto the “per- 
fect day.” Oh! how little, and yet how great 
we are ! 

My pen lingers ; every thought, every cir 
cumstance of that Sabbath evening is so 
vividly impressed upon my memory. Oh! 
many Sabbaths had gone over my head ere 
I ceased to recall by memory’s wand the 
white-winged messenger, and treasure up 
every word of love and counsel that had been 
addressed to me ! 

Harry and Aline were in raptures when 
they knew they were going into Scotland. 
The whole day Monday they talked of nothing 
else, and eagerly brought their toys and books 
for me to pack. But when the “last hour 
waned to the farewell moment,” reaction 
came. 
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They were subdued, and tasted for the 
first time in their short sunlit lives something 
of the bitterness of parting. Ah ! how strangely 
my heart sank, as [ strained forward for the 
last glimpse of my dear mamma as she stood 
waving her handkerchief to us from the little 
garden of the Crossthwaite Parsonage. 


We reached Carlisle late at night. Mr. 
Vine had accompanied us thus far. The 


poor children were very weary. They were 
cross and irritable. Aline all but cried her- 
self to sleep. 

The next stage of our journey was to be 
performed alone. The third my uncle had 
arranged for some one to meet me. By 
the time the third stage was reached I was 
very tired, and for all my timidity, anxious to 
be at my journey’s end. 

When I was in one of the hotels my atten- 
tion was attracted by an elderly man who was 
dressed in the Highland costume, and who 
walked several times before me with evident 
curiosity. He was sturdy-looking, and to my 
English eyes, gaunt and uncouth. I was 
fascinated with his whistling ; 
and clear as a boy’s. 

From “Weel row the boatie row,” with 
numerous weird variations, apparently of his 
own improvising, he changed into “ Charlie 
is my darling.” A sheep-dog, who had much 
the air of a timid savage, looking up with 
more love than terror to his Mohawk chief, 
followed close at his heels. 

At last the old mountaineer stood before 
me, and doffing his cap, said: “I spier noo 
my leddy that ye’re nane ither than Miss 
Mordaunt? ” 

“Yes,” I said, “ I am Miss Mordaunt. Has 
Mr. Mordaunt sent you to meet me?” 

“TI ken’t who ye waur. Ye’ve Maister 
Philip’s luik ? your een. I could hae ken’t 
ye if I had nae been on the luik oot for ye. 
Mr. Mordaunt told me to fetch ye. I am 
auld Allen. Ye winna ken me. I had ye 
i my arms when ye waur a wee bairn less 
than this lassie here. Eh, the puir bairns 
glint at me half scared like, an na doot but 
they’ve had eneugh on ’t.” 

“You knew my father, then?” I said. 

“That I did, my leddy. When he was a 
leetel lad an I a big one we learned frae 
the same dominie. We've sleepit mony a 
nicht thegither amang the heather. I could 
tell ye mony stories anent Maister Phil, an 
ye’re muckle like him.” 

I extended my hand to him. 
it heartily. 

“Like ye’re father mair ways than one, 


He grasped 


it was as sweet | 





Miss Mordaunt. I whoup noo whin ye get 
hame ye'll sometimes let auld Allen ha’ a 
glint o’ your bonnie face; it wad muckle greet 
him.” 

“That I will, Allen, for the sake of hearing 
you tell me these stories.” 

“Weel, leddy, there’s mony like to listen 
to auld Allen’s stories, but I maunna forgit to 
gie you this,” and he handed me a note from 
my aunt. 

The shades of evening were deepening 
into night when I found myself and my 
precious charge rattling through the streets of 
Edinburgh, and in another three-quarters of 
an hour we were safely arrived at Leith. 
Stopping in one of the streets we changed 
the lumbering old stage coach for my uncle 
Mordaunt’s carriage. This roused Aline, 
and she asked how much longer it would be 
before we should be at home. 

“© ye’ll sune be hame, bairnie,” said old 
Allen, and he would have taken the wearied 
child in his arms ; but she turned pettishly to 
me, and soon fell asleep again, cradled in my 
bosom. She was still sleeping, when, having 
left the town, we stopped before a large 
house. It was very high, and looked like a 
large square block. There was an avenue 
up to it of tall poplar trees. At each side of 
the door was a stone figure; that on the left 
a mendicant extending his hand ; the other a 
female figure taking coin from a large leathern 
pouch. ‘Tired as I was, my eye took in all 
this at a glance. Our summons was answered 
by a neat-looking servant-maid, and Mrs. 
Mordaunt followed in the rear. She em- 
braced me warmly, and led the way into the 
family sitting-room. Allen followed with his 
little burden. The kind creature had thrown 
his plaid over her to protect her from the 
evening air. Aunt Bertha threw it back. 

“Oh heavens!” she said softly; “what a 
beautiful child! what a forehead she has, and 
such long eyelashes!” 

As a note of admiration, she gave her an 
enthusiastic kiss. This awoke Aline; she 
did not like the strange man who was carrying 
her; she did not know the kindly beaming 
face that bent down close to hers; and she 
said peevishly, as if still in a dream— 

“Go away. I want mamma.” ° 

“‘ Give her to me, Allen,” I said. . “ She is 
grievously tired. Aunt Bertha, I will undress 
her at once.” 

“Let me, Emily. You are too tired.” 

‘Not too tired for that, aunt. She would 
not know you, and would be irritable.” 

I undressed her, carried her upstairs, and 
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laid her in the bed I was to occupy before 
she once opened her eyes. Then, as I 
touched her forehead with my lips, she mur- 
mured— 

“Good night, Emily.” 

“ How lovely she is!” said Aunt Bertha ; 
‘but bless the dear boy. I was so taken up 
with the little girl that I quite forgot him. I 
have scarcely noticed him yet. Most boys 
advertise themselves ; but perhaps he is one 
of the quiet sort. Allen will have made up 
to him for me.” 

On entering the room, we found the young 
gentleman in question had not been wholly 
neglected. He was seated at the table, sur- 
rounded by ample proofs that he had made 
his entrée in the land of cakes. He was too 
sleepy to care for them. However, his 
childish zest for dainties had for the nonce 
played him false. And while I and the 
younger Philip Mordaunt were establishing 
cousinly rights between us, aunt took the 
poor little fellow to bed. He and Philip 
were to be chums. I took lightly of the re- 
freshment Philip offered me; and, sitting 
back in my chair, proceeded to take a mental 
inventory of the room. 


CHAPTER V.—PHILIP. 


T was a large, old-fashioned wainscotted 
room, with a low ceiling, on which was 
represented the sun. This had evidently 
been the work of some local artist. The 
rays, though curtailed by age and house- 
cleaning aggressions, had originally pene- 
trated into the farthest recesses of the room, 
as who should say false to the idea of solar 
enlightenment. Over an antique mirror was 
suspended a pair of antlers, and over the 
door a handsome fowling-piece. On the wall 
were other relics of a certain Highland lad’s 
amusements ; the certain Highland lad being 
my father’s brother, now a shrewd, money- 
making shipowner, with even more than a 
Scotchman’s average of thrift and caution. 
Philip observed my curiosity, and undertook 
a rapid and concise explanation of the objects 
of it. 

“ My father shot the owner of those antlers 
in the pass at Killiecrankie when he was only 
fifteen—I mean my father, not the stag. 
Isn’t it an odd idea to have the sun brought 
so vividly near? This is a very old house, 
and the Lairds of Brambledoon lived in it. 
The last laird was a rum old customer, who, 
as ignorant as a stone, pretended to ‘muckle 





larning,’ and this room was his. library. 
Because he burrowed in it all day, and had 
a sight of books, the neighbours accepted the 
value he put upon himself, all but the 
“‘meenister” and the dominie of Bramble- 
doon. However, for the sake of kirk dues 
and charities to the school they kept quiet. 
It is said that he emulated King Solomon in 
that he spoke of all things ‘from the cedar- 
tree in Lebanon to the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall; of beasts, of fowls, of: creep- 
ing things, and of fishes’; and it came to pass 
that all Brambledoon came like a Sheba to 
hear the wisdom of its laird.” 

“Fie on you, irreverent boy! Do you not 
know better than to make a handle of the 
Scriptures ?” 

**¢Well, there was a lad in Brambledoon, 
who was the only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow.’ No, no; I didn’t mean that: 
at least, I didn’t mean to quote the Bible, 
but I did mean that he was the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow.” 

“T perceive you are incorrigible.” 

“ Believe me, I am not; but your father’s 
a clergyman, Cousin Emily, and mine is a 
shipowner, so your conscience is more highly 
educated than mine. I suppose that’s why I 
shock you; but let me tell you about the 
individual in question. Besides doing all the 
painting for the villagers, he painted pictures, 
of which his mother was very proud ; so she 
took care to show them to the laird. The 
old laird was delighted to think that Bramble- 
doon had produced another genius beside 
himself, and in the vanity of having some one 
to patronise, he took the young artist under 
his wing, and set him to ornament his manor. 
This sun is all you have seen, but I will show 
you lots to-morrow.  ‘There’s the most fan- 
tastical things put all over the house. Little 
fat babies with swelled cheeks and _ their 
mouths stretched over trumpets, and their 
shoulders budding with crimson and gold 
wings, which, but for the colours, are not so 
pretty as the sprouting horns of a young calf. 
Louis Casimir Stuart, looking as if he had 
deputed a monkey to sit for him; Mary, 
Queen of Scots, before John Knox; and 
other subjects equally ambitious. The old 
laird was so pleased with the amateur that 
he gave him money, and sent him up to 
London.” 

“ And what became of him ?” 

“The sound of him has never gone 
abroad, so he cannot have made much out. 
Perhaps the cockneys did not know how to 
appreciate him, and, unable to swallow his 
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mortification, he swallowed his paint brush, 
or took a moonlight walk over London 
Bridge.” 

“ What a queer boy you are, Philip!” 

“So it has been observed ; but I hope you 
will like me when you get to know me. You 
are looking at the lamp now; pretty trans- 
parency, is it not? It was painted in Ham- 
burg. We get many things from foreign 
parts: the captains bring them. That block 
there is part of the great wall of China.” 

And now, as Aunt Bertha sits back in her 
chair, her work resting on her lap, I will 
portray her as she appeared to me then; with 
but little alteration for many years after. 
Time never laid an ungentle hand on sweet 
Aunt Bertha. She did not look more than 
thirty years of age, though she must have 
been some few years older. Her brown hair 
was parted smoothly over a clear, open brow; 
her brows were slightly arched, her eyes of a 
deep blue, tender and kind in expression. 
The nose was small and straight, the mouth 
exceedingly small ; when opened, it revealed 
a row of white regular teeth —the tiniest 
teeth, they were like a child’s of seven; the 
chin was round and dimpled. 

She was very fair, and her complexion was 
enlivened by that peachy bloom which seldom 
outlives the freshness of girlhood. Her face 
was not intellectual, but sufficiently intel- 
ligent, and always placid. Variety of ex- 
pression there was not, but I thought it then 
and have always thought it—a most sweet 
and lovable face. She was a little above the 
medium height, plump, and her limbs and 
waist were almost faultless in their symmetry. 

The boy who sat at her feet had not. in- 
herited her beauty. His head and face 
indicated power; the stern frown on his 
young brow showed him to be given to hard 
thinking, and there was intensity of purpose 
in the firmly closed lips and slumbering fire 
in the large brown eye. The rugged outline 
of his features was decidedly Mordauntesque, 
but he had not a Mordauntesque cast of 
character ; at least, not as I understood it. 
If he had, he would not have been so affable 
with me on first acquaintance. My seniority 
must have imposed a restraint. 

No prophetic inspiration unveiled to us in 
dim outline the future of Aunt Bertha’s fine 
boy, as he sat cross-legged on the rug between 
us, silently repairing his fishing-tackle. My 
lowland prejudices were not offended by his 
highland dress, and the short plaid socks, 
which left bare the stout, firm knees. I con- 
versed with his mother, telling her of the 





journey from Keswick, answering, to the best 
of my ability, her numerous questions; but 
Philip never once opened his lips: he could 
evidently be silent when there was no demand 
on his talking powers. 

“When will my uncle be home, aunt?” 

“Soon now, love; he is often very late. 
He will be anxious to be home early in order 
to see you.” 

Oh, Aunt Bertha, what a neat fibbing 
compliment! After experience taught me 
that your good man had few sympathies, few 
anxieties beyond his business! Money making 
was his passion, because it helped to promote 
his ambition. He was ambitious for himself 
—doubly so for his children. As to affection, 
congeniality of sentiment, and all such incon- 
venient nonsense, Uncle Mordaunt had no 
faith in it—couldn’t away with it. Though 
not himself possessed of much education, he 
valued it in others, as one way to be rich, 
and was resolved his boys should have plenty 
of it. Whena boy, he never applied much to 
books, he was constantly bartering among his 
schoolfellows. He began his career asa ship- 
agent. From making himself possessor of 
half a ship, hé speculated on two or three 
more, and marrying in course of time the 
only daughter of a wealthy shipowner, he 
quickly rose to affluence. 

Philip was a source of much annoyance 
and anxiety to him. The boy, he said, had 
sufficient energy, but no thrift—no caution. 
He liked books that would not do him any 
good, but he did not stick to his figures, and 
he had odd notions about religion. How he 
had come by them nobody knew. He feared 
he would be like Philip the First, a sad ne’er- 
do-weel. And yet, though the said Philip 
and his brother had not drawn together very 
well, now that he was dead, his memory was 
held by my uncle in some degree of venera- 
tion. He had some affection for him, as was 
shown by the kindness with which he regarded 
me, when he saw my likeness to him. 

“How like her father the lassie grows,” he 
said, turning to his wife. 

“Very,” she replied. “The other two are 
like their mother, and the loveliest children 
I have ever seen.” 

“ Barring your own,” replied her husband. 

“Ves, barring my own. Emily will see 
mine to-morrow. My namesake, Bertha, is 
such a little beauty.” 

“Great vanity in you to say so,” answered 
her husband. “You know she is the picture 
of you.” 

Aunt looked at him with a little com- 
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placent smile, and sent Philip to order the 
supper. 

Supper over, I retired in the comfortable 
persuasion that for all my misgivings the lines 
had fallen unto me in pleasant places. 

Early the next day I took Aline into the 
nursery to introduce her to her cousins. 
Bertha was indeed her mother’s girl, but she 
gave promise of a more strongly-marked 
character. 

She was Harry’s exact age—six years. 
Archibald, two years older, was a sullen, 
dogged-looking boy. Even as a child I dis- 
liked him. 

We soon accustomed ourselves to our new 
surroundings. I taught the children two 
hours daily, associating with them in their 
studies the little Bertha. Also, I did not 
altogether lay aside my own favourite studies. 
Aunt took up one of my grammars one day, 
and laid it down again, remarking that she 
could not conceive of a nice lady liking Latin, 
and one language was enough for a woman to 
know. 

The Mordaunt family were Episcopalians, 
but in the circle of their friends were included 
many Presbyterians. I was much amused 
one evening by listening to a conversation 
between my uncle Mordaunt and two. Presby- 
terian ministers of opposite views. It began 
by Mr. McClintock abusing him for leaving 
the Scotch Kirk for the Church of England. 
My uncle took his censures very quietly. In- 
deed, they were too good-natured to take other- 
wise, and he was not sufficiently interested 
in religious matters to lose his temper over 
them. His two opponents, though themselves 
divided, might make common cause against 
him. 

One might have supposed from their oc- 
casional bjckerings that they entertained a 
pious hatred of each other, and yet, the dis- 
pute ended, they remained good friends and 
parted kindly, only to quarrel when they 
again met. Mr. McClintock was bigotedly 
attached to the Scotch Kirk. He was Con- 
servative in most things, and having gained 
his living through lay patronage, he believed 
in a State Church. 

Mr. McAll, on the other hand, was essen- 
tially radical. Inthe broad Scotch which he 
and his opponent were fond of employing, he 
stigmatized the Church as a “great Staat 
machine, the wheels of which were iled with 
flattery, and wad one time git out o’ gear 
through the same. He longed for the day, 
and believed it not far distant, when every 
kirk should choose its own pastor.” 


They carried on the contention in a dialect 
much broader than I can write. 

“ An’ hoo cam ye to secede fra the kirk o’ 
your fathers?” inquired Mr. McAll of Mr. 
Mordaunt. 

“ Like a gude husband, to please my wife.” 

“Fie on ye for it, then. Didn’t St. Paul 
command that the women keep silence on 
such matters, and learn o’ the gude mon at 
hame. But aweel, aweel, if you waur wi’ us 
now, an’ theer happened a spleet i’ oor kirk, 
whaur wad ye be, Mr. Mordaunt, wi’ a reet to 
choose yere pastor, or content to take wha 
sam milksap lord might sen ye?” 

“J dinna ken,” was the reply. “ Emily, 
did ye ever hear onything like the waay i’ 
which these Christians luv ane anither. Wad 
na ye suppose noo there maun sune be a 
spleet ?” 

“ If they represent opposite parties in their 
church, I should think it very possible, uncle.” 

“It’s mair than possible, lassie ; it’s varra 
probable. But we have a proverb i’ these 
parts—I dinna ken if its ever crossed the 
Tweed, but if it has na, ye can tak’ it wi’ ye 
whin ye gang hame—‘ A hoos divided against 
itself canna stand.’” 

“Of earlier than Scottish date,” said Mr. 
McClintock, and the laugh which was turned 
on my uncle restored all to good humour. 

“That’s just like my father,” said Philip 
aside tome, “He knew very well that that 
was in the Bible, but he delights in playing 
the heathen to Messrs. McClintock and 
McAll, because he knows it shocks them. 
And if he can load guns for them to fire at 
each other while he sits calmly by, he is all 
the better pleased. I wonder if the apostles 
ever quarrelled. I suppose they did, for we 
read that ‘Paul withstood Peter to his face,’ 
and if that wasn’t quarrelling it must have 
come very near it.” 

Philip, you are given to scoffing.” 

** Cousin Emily, I am not. I didn’t mean 
to cast any doubt upon St. Paul’s goodness. 
We had an ancestor a Covenanter. He was 
one of the Claverhouse martyrs, and I’m 
prouder of him than I should have been of 
an ancestor who went to the Crusades and 
killed single-handed a hundred infidels, but 
never thought of converting one.” 

“Do you ever go to the Presbyterian 
church here, Philip ?” 

“Often. I go with Allen. He used to be 
precentor there, but now he says they haud 
their bonnets high, and canna be pleased 
wiout lang breeks an’ a necktie, and Allen is 
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care for it much, the singing is so slow and 
the sermon so long.” 

But you like Church, of course ?” 

“Yes, it is simple and stately both ; and 
the Liturgy is beautiful. Like the Bible it is 
always fresh ; but sometimes the service feels 
cold, and still, and formal to me. Yet why 
should we complain? A perfect church on 
earth is out of the question.” 

“In your opinion, that is. I believe in my 
own church, and very miserable I should be if 
I didn’t.” 

“Why? The Church can’t save you ; you 
may learn that anywhere. It’s Christ we’ve 
got to believe in, isn’t it? not the church. I 
have heard my father say that the church is 
an epitome of the world, and what is true of 
one body of Christians is of another. Mem- 
bers wrangle for office and for power, just as 
townsfolk do. They give themselves to good 
works, but the right hand tells the left, and 
there’s always someone concerned who is 
eager to be first, Then, for all their zeal, they 
are quite ready to throw up office, or even 
sittings, if a minister, or a deacon, or a church- 
warden offends them. They'll let God’s work 
suffer just to punish those whom they have a 
feeling against. I’ve heard of such cases over 
and over again. Bless me, if I were a minister, 
and had such people to deal with, I’d stop 
preaching, and give them a course of Early 
Church History, and a few pages of Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs, by way of a change.” 

I looked at him, there was a dark frown on 
his young brow. It was the revelation of an 
inward struggle, long continued, albeit it was 
premature. 


CHAPTER VI,—THE BITTERNESS OF DEATH. 


NE evening feeling uneasy about my 
idolized mother and my stepfather, 

and wishing to shake off my nervousness, I 
put on my things for a walk. It was damp 
weather, but after the humid climate of 
Keswick I was well inured to fog. This 
evening I walked on regardless of it. My 
mind was oppressed with gloomy forebodings. 
The heavy air might contribute to them, but 
if I had been a little stronger, and my nervous 
system more tightly braced, I should have 
resisted them. As it was, it was a relief to 
me to be alone, if only to weep unobserved. 
Common sense might have suggested the im- 
propriety of walking unveiled through a thick 
mist, but I was in no humour to listen to its 


mind in which people become the subjects of 
morbid fancies and spectral illusions ; and, as 
if I really courted such, I wandered into a 
churchyard and sat down upon a tombstone. 
There I became absorbed in unhealthy 
reveries, but at last an occasional shiver 
warned me that it was no time to be alone. 
Then, too, a vague feeling of awe and fear at 
my position caused me to hasten away. I 
walked home ata rapid rate, scarcely knowing 
how I should answer my aunt’s question as 
to where I had been, and why I had chosen 
to walk alone at so late an hour? She 
lectured me, as I had anticipated, upon the 
impropriety of it, and seemed very much 
afraid that I might have taken cold. I tried 
to reassure her, though I felt a little uneasy. 
I knew that I had inhaled quite a dangerous 
amount of miasma, and the startling query 
pressed down upon me, as to what I should 
do if I were ill away from home. The query 
was soon to be answered. After two days of 
feverish restlessness and excitability, I felt a 
sense of oppression on my chest and a difficulty 
in breathing. 

My aunt insisted upon putting me to bed, 
and on sending for a physician. 

The physician said I was suffering from 
inflammation of the lungs, accompanied as 
usual by much fever. My true state was of 
course kept from me. Though so grave the 
character of the indisposition, no one appre- 
hended serious consequences. The remedies 
applied were immediately successful, but they 
left me very weak. I imagined that I had 
been and was in great danger. Not from 
anything within myself, but there was such a 
marked gravity and sympathy in everyone’s 
manner to me. If I showed any conscious- 
ness of it, forced smiles took the place of it, 
and no one spoke in a cheerful tone without 
betraying a great effort to be cheerful. So of 
course I must be very ill. But why did they 
not send for my mother? I did not like to 
ask. Philip was often in the sick-room. He 
often offered to read to me, and seemed to 
take it as a matter of course that I would 
prefer the Bible and a metrical version of the 
Psalms to any other books. He showed great 
familiarity with them, and judgment, too, in 
choosing the most consolatory portions, and 
as he gained confidence to talk about them, 
he showed me all that was in his heart, and 
a very touching and interesting revelation it 
was ; but I will not linger on it now. 

One morning, Aunt Bertha, in smoothing 
my hair and adjusting my pillows, fairly 
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entreated her to tell me the truth about my- 
self, asking her why papa and mamma were 
not sent for, representing to her that they 
might reflect upon her for the mistaken kind- 
ness which had forborne to give them anxiety 
when first arose occasion for it. She made 
no answer, but immediately quitted the room. 
My next appeal was to the doctor, but he 
only rallied me on my uneasiness, telling me 
I was as likely for life as anyone in the house. 
Yet how quick-eared I must have been! I 
heard him on the stairs say to my uncle in 
subdued tones: “ Couldn’t bear it yet a bit.” 
What was it I couldn’t bear yet a bit? 

I sent for my uncle, and asked him. 

“Oh, did you think we were speaking of 
you?” he said, with a forced laugh. “If we 
had been you would not have heard us.” 

“Ah, but the door came open, and you 
might not know that.” 

“* Nonsense !” 

I was not convinced. Fleetly my mind 
went back to Keswick, and sad was the 
picture imagination drew. 

That day I sat up for awhile, and received 
visitors. My visitors were Aline and Harry, 
both wild with delight at seeing me. On 
Harry’s first coming, aunt had made him don 
the Highland costume, and not a little did it 
enhance his marvellous beauty and. grace. 
With some people, if once the suspicions are 
aroused, they never sleep. Though the ut- 
most was done to divest my mind of the 
impression so unfortunately received, it clung 
to me, and any cheerfulness I manifested was 
only a pretence. I was on the alert for every 
look and word. 

I retired at night a little reassured ; but a 
conversation partially overheard from the 
next room in the morning gave confirmation 
to my worst fears. Elspeth and Jeannie, the 
two maids, were having a confidential chat. 
They were speaking in undertones, yet part of 
what they said reached my anxious, quickened 
sense. 

“Weel; as. Mr. McClintock said the day our 
Peggy waur ill, ‘God. timpers the wind to 
the shorn lamb,’ yet how will she bide the 
first telling? Master Phil says her religion 
will.come to her aid.” 

Appalled, .but: not powerless, I rose, and 
dressed carelessly. Strange as it is, yet 
proving the force of habit, ere leaving the 
room; I drew up the blind. As I did so, 
Jeannie entered. 

“ Miss Mordaunt !” she exclaimed. 

I silenced her by a gesture, and passed on 
tothe landing, seeking the rails for support. 





As I did so, I heard Jeannie pull down the 
blinds again. Tremulously I passed down 
the first flight of stairs. Every blind was 
drawn, but the sun was shining through the 
windows, and the rich carpets were perhaps 
the sole reason why his beams were inter- 
cepted by the long, white screens. Arrived 
at the second landing, I saw my aunt’s work- 
room door ajar. I peeped in, hoping to see 
her there. I saw instead a sempstress plying 
the needle on a long black dress. Like a cut 
worm, scarce knowing what, scarce daring to 
know what, I writhed down the next broad 
flight, and opened the sitting-room door. 
Uncle and Aunt Mordaunt were there in 
earnest talk. They looked thunderstruck 
when they saw my white face in the doorway. 

“Emily, child, what?” was all that they 
could say. 

“This, Aunt Bertha,” I said, as I walked 
up to her, and stood before her, “this, Aunt 
Bertha,” -— and my tones were shrill and 
piercing—‘“ that I wd7 know what you are 
trying to keep from me. ‘Tell, O tell me the 
very worst.” 

She buried her face in her hands. 

“Oh, Aunt Bertha, you will not tell me, so 
I will tell you. Mamma has sickened of the 
scarlet fever and n 

“Yes,” she gasped; “she has been very 
dangerously ill.” 

“ Dangerously ill, but not dead,” I thought. 
“Then, Aunt Bertha, I am not so ill but 
that I can go to her. Goto her I must; I 
shall, I will.” 

“Emily,” said my uncle, approaching me 
and clasping my tremulous frame with both 
arms, “the thing is impossible ; it really is.” 

“Why do you hold me so? You shall 
not hinder me! I shall die if you do.” 

The husband and wife looked at each 
other. 

“We had better tell her the truth,” said 
my uncle, calmly. ‘Emily, you must try to 
bear it.” 

“Yes,” I said; and my impassioned tones 
grew strangely quiet. “I know what you 
would tell me, she zs dead.” 

“You may go to her, you know,” said 
Aunt Bertha. 

“ And my father! Oh, no one near him to 
feel what he feels. Uncle, let me go!” 

“You, Bertha, tell her,” he entreated, as 
he put me in a chair, and returned to the 
window. I could not speak; I buried my 
nails in my hands, and. looked intently in her 
face. I heard only these words—" Died both 
Of them in one night!” 
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I did not faint. The blows had followed 
one another in rapid succession, but still I 
lost not one moment’s consciousness. 

I did not weep. They had struck too 
deep for tears. I sat motionless, vainly 
striving to comprehend it all. ©The Mor- 
daunts had anticipated agony, violent de- 
monstration, and floods of tears. They were 
not prepared for this. They were alarmed 
at it. They tried to rouse me, but in vain. 
I begged to be left alone, and they left me. 
How long I sat there I know not. Hopeless 
grief takes no note of time, marks not its own 
heart-throbs. 

At last, little feet came pattering through 
the passages, and three lively children burst 
into the room, with the sheep dog, Carlo, 
scampering at their heels. Aline’s ringing 
laugh sounded to me like an awful discord. 
Involuntarily I put my hands to my ears, 
and, closing my eyes, tried to shut out their 
happy faces. 

*Oh, Aline, hush; what can you find to 
laugh at now?” 

She came bounding up to me, and climbed 
upon my knee. 

“Ts your head bad, Emily? I won’t make 
any noise. I didn’t mean to laugh so loud,” 
and Harry leaned his head upon my shoulder, 
while he began to recount Carlo’s wonderful 
exploits. Aunt Bertha came in, and, wit- 
nessing the scene, her tears flowed freely. 

The children did not observe her; but 
soon Aline paused in her play of caresses, 
and a look of dawning intelligence of some 
dreadful calamity flashed in her bright eyes. 
She looked terrified. Was it something in 
my cold clammy hand affrighted her? Was 
it my tone of voice, or stricken face ? 

‘Aunt Bertha, what is the matter with 
Emly ?” 

“Tell them, aunt,” I petitioned, and I 
pressed them to me as in a death embrace. 


‘* A careless child 

That lightly draws its breath, 

And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death?” 


Wordsworth enquires solemnly. These child- 
ren—mine now—had but lately wakened to 
it as a fact, which involved putting the body 
out of sight in the green churchyard, while all 
inside it that could love and think went up 
above the blue sky, never to return. They 
had played with some of the children who 
had died of the fever, and they had been told 
that they were up in heaven, and would never 
return to their place on earth. 











So, when Aunt Bertha said, “Your dear 
papa and mamma are gone to heaven, and 
are among the angels,” the dread fact of 
separation, of irretrievable loss, was compre- 
hended by them as it could not otherwise 
have been. 

Harry’s wailing cry, “O dear! O dear! 
shan’t I see them any more? Can’t you 
bring them back?” as he laid and rolled 
upon the hearthrug, pierced through my 
temples like cruel thorns. But, Aline! O, I 
shall never forget her; how still, how un- 
natural, how unchildlike she was in her 


grief! She never stirred nor uttered one 
sound. She looked straight in my face, as 


if there was a fascination in it. Her expres- 
sion was one of large-eyed astonishment. 
I tried to move her eyes from that long stare. 
I tried to make her speak. In vain. She 
sat upright, as stiff and cold as marble, and 
the blue veins in her hands and brow swelled 
till they looked like cords. It was an hour 
of exquisite anguish. Philip entered. He 
tried to remaye Harry, and when he failed, 
he summoned Allen to remove him from the 
room. He thought, no doubt that his cries 
must add to my distraction; yet O that 
Aline had cried too: I should have feared 
for her far less. 

* Aline, do speak to me !” 

The petition was of no avail. At last, I 
urged it with passionate weeping. To Aunt 
Bertha’s horror and mine she never noticed 
it. When my head was averted, her eye did 
not follow it. That fixed stare was not in- 
terested in any object. My aunt summoned 
the nurse Jessie, and asked her if she knew 
what was the matter. 

‘Oh, mum,” she said, with a fearful un- 








hesitancy, “ she’s goin’ like eneugh into fits.” 

“Get along, girl,” said my aunt, sharply. 
“Didn’t you know better than to tell Miss 
Mordaunt that? Send at once for the 
doctor.” 

Doctor Reed was soon on the spot. He 
questioned aunt very closely, and attributed 
the fit to the sharp check given to the child’s 
exuberance, and to terror. She was too young 
to be so much overcome by grief, especially 
the grief of bereavement, which is one young 
children do not realize. At the same time, 
her condition showed the sensitiveness of her 
organization and a perilous susceptibility of 
the brain to emotional influences. She would 
need careful treatment. 

All the time I knelt beside her, holding 
her little hands in mine, while they applied 
leeches to her temples. Poor child, she 
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heeded them not. Her eyes would scarcely 
have blinked had a lighted candle been held 
before them. But the leeches did their work. 
The straining eyeballs yielded, and she fell 
into a long, deep, refreshing sleep. 

All this time Uncle Mordaunt was in 
Keswick. He had repaired thither the very 
day the sad intelligence was broken to me. 
Aline out of danger, and Harry soothed and 
calmed, my own extreme physical prostration 
made itself felt. Opiates were given me to 
induce sleep, and exhausted nature yielded 
to their influence. I remember little of the 
days that followed; my life was in the 
balances; my reason almost despaired of. 
When I slept, it was under the influence of 
the opiates ; when I awoke my ravings showed 
me to be in a world peopled with the crea- 
tures of my own imagination. My aunt said 
that one vision constantly haunted me,—it 
was that of the sempstress working at a black 
dress. 

One morning in the early autumn I woke 
to consciousness. Oh, that waking up to the 
grief that has laid you! How it presses on 
the heart and brain! I felt very prostrate, 
very helpless. I was like a frail shell cast on 
a stormy sea. I longed for the darkness to 
surround me. The darkness was so cool, 
so soothing, and yet so woeful. Sunbeams 
found their way through the long green 
blind that was drawn tightly down to exclude 
them. In agony I turned my face from it. 

“What is it, Emily?” asked Aunt Bertha, 
seeing I was conscious. 

“ Hang something black over there,” I said 
to her, and she immediately had it done. 
But the room was still too light. 

I wanted to be surrounded with thick, 
black darkness—the darkness of an Egyptian 
night. My eyes rested on Aunt Bertha’s 
mourning dress, and then I turned my face 
to the wall and wept. 

“Let her weep,” said the Doctor; “it is 
just what she wants. Better if she had wept 
more at first.” 

So they let me weep, and I grew more 
passive. Out of my anguish I came to be 
as restful as an infant after sleep. The flow 
of tears quieted and subdued me, and when 
Philip, finding himself alone with me, said, 

“Shall I read to you, Emily ?” 

I bowed in assent. And the boy, with his 
ready tact, and that familiarity with the 
Scriptures for which he was remarkable, 
read many golden passages, not bearing dis- 
tinctly on my orphanage, but such as have 
often blessed God’s people when passing 





through deep waters they have failed to 
trace His footsteps; when in the hot scorch- 
ing day they have missed the pillar of cloud, 
and in the dark, stormy night they have 
longed for the pillar of fire. His voice was 
very clear and sweet ; I never tired of listen- 
ing to him. From Isaiah he turned to Reve- 
lation, then he looked wistfully into my face. 

“Yes, read,” I said, and he read—‘ And 
one of the elders answered, saying unto me, 
Who are these in white robes, and whence 
came they? And I said, Sir, thou knowest. 
And he said, These are they that have come 
out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they 
before the throne of God, and serve Him 
day and night in His temple; and He that 
sitteth upon the throne shall dwell among 
them. They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more; neither shall the sun light 
on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb which 
is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, 
and lead them unto living fountains of water ; 
and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” 

* Beautiful !” I murmured. ‘Oh, read me 
that again!” and more solemnly, more sweetly 
still he read it, and closing my eyes, I mused 
on what the reality might be hid under each 
lovely figure to those who were mine among 
the “Them,” until all the revolt of my im- 
petuous heart was hushed. Truly, the angel 
had troubled the pool, but it was for the 
healing ; and now when Philip asked me, 
“Oh, Emily, is it possible under a trouble 
like yours to say, ‘Thy will be done’?” my 
lips faltered, it is true, but I took the words 
upon them, asking God to make them sin- 
cere. “Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him,” was the language of Job. Ah, such 
experience was too wonderful, too high for 
me; but I did, at least, feel that in saying so 
falteringly—O, so falteringly—‘ Thy will be 
done.” My lips had kissed the rod, and the 
rod might have been Aaron’s, Philip’s eyes 
watched so for the blossoming. 

Ah! when stroke after stroke falls upon us, 
how careful ought we to be for the sake of 
the eyes that watch to see if indeed we can 
endure. “Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.” Yes; for if He kills, it is 
that He may make alive. 
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CHAPTER VII.—THE REALITY OF LIFE 
BROUGHT HOME. 


few more days passed before it was 
deemed expedient to tell me particulars 
of the sad event that had taken place. 

From the period of my leaving Keswick 
the fever had assumed a malignant type, and 
many adult persons had fallen victims to it. 
Still between the living and the dead stood 
the pastor and his faithful wife. Their 
children out of the reach of infection, they 
did not spare their labour of love among the 
suffering and bereaved. Slowly, but surely, 
they inhaled the poison, and in a day they 
sickened—in a night they died. 

That sad night was the third of August, the 
very night my first attack of illness was at its 
height. There is nothing further to record. 
They left no last words of love to their 
children, but what could those children re- 
member of them but love? The very life- 
blood of existence to them had been love; 
and it was love that sent them to their early 
death. 

I cannot tell how much this thought helped 
me. God never leaves us comfortless,— 


“ The sweetest stars are made to pass 
O’er the face of the darkest night.” 


On their tombstone I had this verse 
inscribed. ‘For so He giveth His beloved 
sleep.” When natural sleep first came to me 
after my illness, it was so sweet, so refreshing, 
that, in my thankfulness for it, those words 
bore richer and fuller meaning. 

The circumstances of their death, so 
touching and admirable, excited great sym- 
pathy through the diocese. The Bishop of 
Carlisle, who preached the funeral sermon, 
sent me a beautiful black morocco Bible, in 
memoriam of them; and, in a most full- 
hearted and fatherly letter of condolence, 
entreated me to look upon him henceforth as 
a friend, and write to him if I were in any 
perplexity. 

As the weeks went on they found me calm 
and tranquillized. By degrees I began to feel 
interest in the things that were going on 
around me. It was too selfish to throw 
gloom over everyone in my uncle’s house. 
All were ready with their sympathy when 
they saw me nervous and depressed, but I 
had no right to presume upon that sympathy. 
Then, too, what effect might not the sight of 
constant brooding have on the sensitive 
Aline and excitable Harry? So for their sakes 








I strove to be cheerful. To smile upon 
others from the depths of a deep-seated grief 
is a woman’s hard duty. I was learning it 
young, 

Occupation was best for us all. My time 
did not hang heavily, for I spent a few hours 
of every day in the nursery with the children, 
instructing them in the first elements, teach- 
ing the little heads to count, guiding the 
little fingers over the piano keys, and, I trust, 
striving to lead the little feet into the paths of 
peace. Never had any young teacher a 
lovelier trio of infant students with whom to 
make her first essay. 

Philip and Archibald were at the Grammar 
School all day. I used to look forward to 
the hour that brought them home. After tea 
I helped them with their lessons, and when 
these were put away and it was evening, I 
used to put my shawl over my head, and 
walk with Philip up and down the cool 
avenue of poplar trees. 

Our spirits there held close communion, 
though not infrequently we walked in silence. 
Since he entered so much into the sorrows of 
my life, I did my best to enter into the 
interests of his. He confessed to me that he 
was an indifferent student. 

“T learn,” said he, “from a sense of duty, 
not for the pleasure of it. I don’t like the 
things they give us to learn.” 

“Yet every lesson is given you for a pur- 
pose. You will see it some day.” 

“So they say; but I doubt whether the 
end justifies the means. Why should we 
have to work up a lot of old silly stories and 
exploded theories in Latin and Greek? I 
don’t see the sense of it. I hate the classics. 
The pastoral parts of Virgil I may like 
well enough, but his A£neas is a blood- 
thirsty fellow if he does perform a noble act 
or two. Fancy a lot of fellows meeting him 
to be killed as sure as a gun, and it is pretty 
much the same with all of them. The women 
are poor frantic creatures, and the men are as 
cowardly as the women, for if anything occurs 
to make them miserable, they just put an end 
to themselves, and perhaps expire over a 
funeral pile. A lot of the Iliad reads to me 
like sheer nonsense, and just look what time 
and labour it takes to get into it.” 

“Qh, Philip! if you had had my teacher 
you would have seen the beauties of the 
classic authors.” 

“J doubt it. It may be a want in myself. 
Anyhow, I’ve had some thoughts of my own 
while I’ve been fagging at them.” 
“What is your thought like, tell me?” 
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“In the first place, the grand array of 
suicides seem to’me like big babies. They 
struggle for what they can’t get; or, if they 
have it, keep; and then they dispose of 
themselves tragically, for other people ‘to 
admire and pity them. I remember once 
when I was a little boy and got a thrashing 
from my father, I wished something dreadful 
might happen to me just to make him sorry. 
Well, that’s Queen Dido having her pyre fired 
in sight of the ships all over.” 

“Qh, yes, Philip, you are right there ; but 
the fidelity to human nature shouldn’t revolt 
us.” 

“No; and, Emily, by the petitions these 
heathens made to their gods, can we not see 
that we are in danger of praying to God Him- 
self like pagans?” 

“Tam afraid we often do. We are more 
anxious to be happy than to be good.” 

“But why boys should be supposed to be 
pleased with everything that’s about fighting 
and wars, wounds and blood, I can’t imagine. 
Why should they prefer in a picture a battle 
scene to a farmyard ?” 

** Because we credit you with the heroic 
element. It is believed that every boy has a 
little of the soldier in him.” 

‘And so he may have, and hate blood- 
shed. One day, Emily, when I was sick of 
the whole business, and ready to laugh at the 
idea of Euryalus being like a flower plucked 
by a virgin’s hand, which our master said was 
so pretty, though he’d been slaughtered if ever 
anybody was, the meaning of it all came over 
me with a great rush. I sat in the dark in 
the schoolroom, and quite forgot to go home 
till one of the monitors asked me what I was 
doing there. I had many thoughts that 
evening.” 

“* Give me some of them.” 

“ T saw that we all ought to be soldiers, and 
spend our whole lives in learning to fight and 
in fighting, but it was after another fashion. 
The world appeared to me to have such a lot 
both of good and evil in it, and the evil 
always trying to get the upper hand.. And 
then there were poor people and degraded 
ones, and heathen, all wanting someone to 
help them up and to fight for them. And 
it struck me that there were hosts of good 
spirits and bad looking down on it, and taking 
part, crossing human plans and helping them 
or circumventing them, just like the gods in 
those old stories. And something burned 
within me. I wished I was grown up, and 
could rush into the fight, and battle on the 
side of good. However, I must wait and 





learn. The time hasn’t come to try the 
temper of my steel,” 

“‘ Now, in plain English, what do you look 
forward to being, Philip? In that day-dream 
of yours was there any germ of action ?” 

“Perhaps. I may learn living tongues 
some day, and go where there is real work 
for me to do.” 

** Work for Christ ?” 

* I hope so.” 

* But who has been your teacher, Philip ? 
Who is it that has brought you to Him?” 

“T don’t know, unless it is old Allen. He 
always used to ‘ talk good’ to me, and, indeed, 
he does to all the children, he will to Harry ; 
and then, Emily, I believe I have come to 
see some things, but I hardly know how. 
And yet there are times when a great mist 
comes over me, and I find I can see nothing 
at all.” 

* And then what do you do.” 

“What can anyone do? I grope about 
till it clears off.” 

Oh, those twilight hours! Have you 
forgotten them, Philip, in the heat of your 
busy noon? So then have not I, though I 
have been busy too; but a man’s mind is 
occupied with present and with future, when 
all that is left to a woman is her past. 

The Sabbath-day was kept pretty strictly 
in my uncle’s house, in accordance with 
Scottish notions, but it was a weariness to the 
children. They sat through the long morning 
service patiently, but the rest of the day their 
active little spirits were in secret revolt against 
the restrictions imposed on walking and play. 
The result was they grew cross and hard to 
manage. 

My aunt had never thought of rectifying 
this. So long as they were in the nursery 
with Philip, or in the large kitchen with Allen, 
she felt quite at ease about them. Sunday 
was the only day when she might sun herself 
in the smiles of her liege lord, so when out of 
church she devoted herself to him. Rather 
than be an intruder upon their intercourse, I 
remained with the children. Philip assisted 
me in forming them into a Sunday-class—the 
two boys, Archie and Allen, and the girls, 
Aline ‘and Bertha. We taught them the 
Catechism, also psalms and hymns suited to 
their capacity. Then the nursemaid, Jessie, 
joined us, and occasionally old Allen. We 
read a chapter and conversed upon it. We 
had a little singing, with Allen as precentor, 
spite of the offending plaidie and hosen. His 
favourite psalm, which he always chanted 
with great fervour, was— 
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“To the hills I lift mine eyes— 
Those everlasting hills” 


One Sabbath morning, on leaving my room, 
I passed the nursery, the door of which was 
ajar. Seeing Philip with Aline on his knee, 
I paused for a moment. 

“ Now, be attentive, Aline; I want you to 
say it to Emily as soon as she comes in,” and 
he continued teaching her, viad voce. 


“ The Lord my shepherd is, 
He makes me down to lie, 
In pastures green he feedeth me, 
The quiet waters by.” 


And the little child repeated it after him, in 
her slow, distinct tones, for she early evinced 
a love of poetry. It could not be then an 
intellectual appreciation, rather allow that 
the rhythm and gentle cadence of the words 
pleased her ear, so that she delighted in com- 
mitting to memory all the verses that came in 
her way. 

With old Allen she was a special favourite, 
and he taught her quaint Scotch psalms, the 
ability to repeat which made her appear in 
his eyes an infant prodigy. 

So my quiet bark glided down the swift flow- 
ing stream of life ; but it could not always glide 
on thus, The reality of life began to dawn 
on me, and the future became an absorbing 
thought. No one reminded me that I had 
my part to fulfil on the grand theatre of the 
world ; but who would wait to be reminded ? 


| “T must be up and doing,” said I, longing to 
| be at work ; but here was the difficulty, “For 
|what am I specially fitted?” My thoughts 
| naturally turned to tuition. I imagined that 
'for this I had almost a vocation, but school 
keeping was for one so young out of the 
question, and how, as a mere salaried teacher, 
was I to keep with me and maintain my little 
children? Yes, mine by bequest undoubtedly. 

I remembered the provision Major Thorn- 
ton had made ostensibly for my education ; 
the principal, I believe, remained untouched. 
| It was unlikely anything had been added to 
jit, I saw nothing for it but to draw this, and 
| launch at once into business. Not at Leith, 
uncle and aunt might not like that ; but in 
that indefinite somewhere where might be an 
opening. Far from deficient in the pride of 
caste, the idea was not congenial, yet the 
mind must be disciplined to it. “It must be 
business,” I said, with a feeling of discontent, 
“yet in which of its many branches shall I 
embark ?” 

Are there any that require no apprentice- 
ship? I won’t be a milliner. I should hate 
to be a milliner, nor will I be a dressmaker. 
I could manage better a stationer’s shop. 
What a pity a lady can’t be a chemist, yet if 
she could what better for me? I know 
nothing, and cannot be entered at Apothe- 
caries’ Hall. Stationery is the only practi- 
cable business for me. I must consult my 











uncle and hear what he says. 














; And regret for others’ pain. 
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es 
sh? was lightly said in the days gone by, 
air When each merry thought and plan, 
And each hope of good for the coming years 

With that happy “ We” began. 

Oh! it meant so much, just that one short word, 
For it told of doubts made plain, 

And the loving service of gentle hands, 


Whilst I never dreamt of a world so dark, 
As I knew a world must be, ' 
That should dwindle down to a narrow “I 
From the limitless space of “We.” : 











Now, ’tis only said in some passing dream, 
That comes back from bygone days, 
With the glad “ we will,” or the proud “ we have, 
That began each childish phrase. 
On my heart it falls with a far-off sound, 
And my eyes grow dim with tears, 
As I sadly think of the good I lost i 
With the “ We” of vanished years. i 
And I long to tell of the wealth it means, : 
When I hear it lightly said 
By young lips that never have learnt to sigh 
For some gladness lost or dead. 


Oh, that ‘‘ We” meant love that was staunch and true 
When my heart was sad and sore, 

And unselfish joy in all good I won 
When my sun shone out once more. 

Oh, I miss the touch of those kindly hands 
Till my loneliness seems pain, 

And I vainly long for each loving voice, 
With its talk of “We” again. 

There’s a peace that comes as the years pass by, 
But I know it ne’er can be 

That the sun shall shine en my life again, 
As in days when “1” said “ We.” 


Nay 


Soot aan Aree 


NELLA PARKER. 
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NFORTUNATELY. our, visit..to 
| Bruges was paid on Wednesday 
and Thursday ; had; it ‘been ona 
Friday we might,. perhaps, have 
been. present at the exhibition of 
the so-called ‘“ Blood of our, Lord,” which: is 
kept in the Chapelle, Saint, Sang, , and. is 
only shown on_ that day... As.it was, we had 
to .content;.ourselyes. with the chapel itself, 
which is, well; worthy,.of a visit. .The upper 
chapel, for there. are; two, is.a. beautiful little 
place ;. the. walls are decorated in , patterns, 
rather dazzling to the.eye....The marble 
“altar” is avery handsome piece of modern 
carving, and the pulpit is a globe, fixed to 
the wall; on it are to be seen the equator 
and meridian, We. were. surprised to. see 
that the sacristan did not; scruple to leave his 
hat lying on. the ‘‘altar,” and frequent visits 
to Roman Catholic churches, from: time to 
time, confirmed the idea that the. attendants 
had but little reverence. for that.part of the 





building which to, them, ought to be. so} 


sacred. 

The museum. is doubtless “of great. interest 
to the student of early Flemish art,” as the 
guide-book ayers ; but to the ordinary visitor 
who does not go into,raptures over old and 
unnatural paintings, the only pictures of real 
interest are one by Memling of St. Christo- 
pher, a Madonna by John, van Eyck, and a 
picture by Gerard David. As. we were the 
only yisitors that. morning we soon left the 
solitary attendant to her solitude. 

The Great Place and its huge belfry was a 
source of great interest, especially as at one 
side.of itis a quaint old house, one of the 
most curious. in Bruges,.now a shop for milli- 
nery, I believe, .in which it.is said that. our 
Charles the Second once: lived while in exile. 
Even here, however, .the king...was, not 
crownless, for the people made him ‘ King of 
the Guild of. Archers,”.a different.,fate.to 
that of the king who inhabited. the, house..op- 
posite,.now a, hotel, for here the German 
king, Maximilian, was kept prisoner for.twelve 
days. by the: inhabitants of. Bruges... But 
meditate as. you. may on the past, you, are 
VOL. XV. 


constantly brought..to.,. the present, by the 
carillon in the belfry, which gives forth some 
tinkling sound. about every . five or ten 
minutes. 

From Bruges we made our way to Brussels, 
and located ourselves at the Hotel. de Vienne, 
in. the Rue dela Fourche. We found this 
a very comfortable’ house, and, moderate 
withal, and though jin. the lower town, it, is 
quite central, being close to the Post Office, 
the Bourse, the. Hotel de. Ville, the’ Galeries 
St. Hubert, and. within a. short ;walk of the 
cathedral and other sights of the’ city. 

We bent, our steps, first of, all to. the 
museum. Here we met, with, our old friend 
Quintin Matsys again in. his, picture of the 
Holy Family, purchased from,a. church at 
Louvain for the sum of £9,600. | Here, too, 
we saw two pictures of Adam, and Eye, which 
originally formed, two of the, wings of the 
famous Adoration, of the ,.Lamb. at, Ghent, 
painted, by Hubert van Eyck... But.there was 
one. picture with which we were particu- 
larly struck, not so much from the beauty of 
its painting as from the strange, sad error 
which it taught. It represented our Blessed 
Lord, preparing to, hurl. thunderbolts at the 
world—a globe encircled, alas! how truly, by 
a serpent. He is restrained from this pur- 
pose, first of all, by, the Virgin Mary, who 
is represented stretching out. her hand to 
stay Him; and next by St. Francis, who has 
interposed himself between Christ and the 
world, so that, should the bolts be thrown, 
he himself would, receive. them... It was. sad 
to see human compassion and. love depicted 
as greater than that-of our loving Lord and 
Saviour. 

From the Museum we went to the Cathe- 
dral of St. Gudule and St. Michael, whichis 
a handsome Gothic building, over looking, the 
lower, part of the city. . The interior is,chiefly 
remarkable for a number. of. stained glass 
windows, some of which .are’said,,to be.the 
finest in the world, I was. much;struck. with 
a figure’ of the Virgin over one of the “altars.” 
It. was the day before the Roman: Catholic 
Feast of the Assumption, and_all the churches 
were specially grand, This figure appeared 





to be in a kind of grotto, and light was thrown 
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on to it from the side, so that she appeared 
to be in a halo of glory. 

On leaving the Cathedral, we were invited by 
a man, who had been waiting for us outside, 
to visit a lace-manufactory in a neighbour- 
ing street. As the guide-book had told us 
this was one of the sights of Brussels, and as 
the man declared there was nothing to pay, 
and that we need not makeany purchases 
unless we liked, we were rash enough to ac- 
company him. We were ushered into a 
private house, and then into a back room 
where a number of young women were work- 
ing most intricate and, I should think, most 
sight-destroying patterns. The polite and 
smiling young lady who took us round, 
showed us into a small parlour, where she 
left us, and then three other young ladies 
appeared and used all their powers of 
persuasion to make us buy. Could anyone 
resist such pleading? Yes; we turned a deaf 
ear to all the charms of lace collars, and trim- 
ming, and bows and caps, and actually had 
the resolution to come away without making 
one single purchase, and I must say on behalf 
of the would-be vendors, that they did not 
seem annoyed, but smiled us out with as much 
politeness as they had welcomed us. Not so 
however the man that brought us in, who 
immediately pounced upon one of the young 
ladies to ascertain, as we supposed, how much 
commission: he should get on our purchases. 

This day being very wet, the Galerie St. 
Hubert with its brilliant shops formed an 
agreeable promenade in the evening, where 
we could watch the varied company that 
passed up and down, and notice the toe of 
the peasant’s wooden shoe “ comeso near the 
heel of the courtier,” as almost to “gall his 
kibbe.” 

Our Saturday in Brussels was a busy day. 
On our way through the Place Royale to the 
Wiertz Gallery, we called in at the Church of 
St. Jacques-sur-Candenburg, when we were 
interested to see a Roman Catholic funeral. 
We could not understand the service, but of 
course there were lighted candles, and an im- 
portant feature seemed to be the sprinkling 
of the coffin with holy water. We passed the 
Park, which, though so small, was one of the 
chief scenes of the conflict of 1830, and the 
king’s palace, pleasantly situated, but not con- 
spicuous for any great beauty, and at length 
reached the out-of-the-way house where are 
preserved the pictures of the eccentric painter 
Wiertz. Modesty would wish that some few 
of them should be removed, in order that 
the others might be viewed with the unalloyed 





interest they deserve. Some of the paintings 
are very large, and well suited to their sub- 
jects, which are giants, or conflicts of the unseen 
world. All the pictures display the imaginative, 
probably perverted, genius of the artist. 

We next turned our steps towards the 
new “ Palais de Justice.” This building is in 
course of construction and will not be finished 
for some years. The architecture is an imita- 
tion of the Graeco-Roman, in which all curved 
lines have been avoided. The cost is es- 
timated to exceed £ 2,000,000, and when 
completed it will probably be one of the 
grandest modern buildings in the world. From 
this to the present Palais de Justice was 
indeed a great descent from the grand to the 
insignificant. But the desire of securing some 
Brussels kid gloves drew us thither. We 
found the shop filled with American ladies 
investing in gloves with nine buttons and of 
light-blue colour; and having made our 
humble purchase we beat a speedy retreat. 
After a light lunch in the Café of the Bourse, 
we went into the Bourse itself, and found 
that business was going on. The babel that 
greeted our ears as we entered was almost 
deafening. It is the custom for the brokers 
to rush about in the enclosure reserved for 
them, shouting out their stocks at the tops of 
their voices, in a manner that would have 
utterly scandalized some of our swell young 
stockbrokers, who surely could never bring 
themselves to such unwonted exertion. 

We soon had enough of this, and made 
our way to the Martyrs’ Memorial, so called 
because it is erected to the memory of 
those Belgians who fell in fighting for their 
independence in 1830. Not far from this is 
the lofty Colonne du Congrés, raised to 
commemorate the Congress of 1831, by 
which Belgium was made into a kingdom 
and Prince Leopold was elected king. 

Emerging from the Place du Congrés on 
to the Rue Royale, we saw to our left, filling 
up the end of the Boulevard, a handsome 
church in course of erection, which we found 
to be the Church of Ste. Marie de Schaerbeck. 
As we were inspecting it we noticed that a 
baptism was about to take place, and we 
stopped to watch it; and were surprised to 
see the careless way in which the acolyte 
made his preparations. He brought up a 
book which he casually threw down on 
what appeared to be an altar, but was 
really a slab on which the baptism is 
registered. Having struck a match on the 
font and lighted a candle, he brought out a 
towel, a pot, a large cloth, and something in 
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a wine-bottle, and awaited the arrival of the| We found the monuments of Counts 
priest. As far as I could make out, the; Egmont and Horne in the Place du Petit 
ceremony was somewhat as follows :— Sablon, whither they had been removed from 
The priest having asked some questions | the site of their judicial murder in the Place 
of the parents, and looked intently at the|de lHotel de Ville. The lower part is a 
child, touched it with salt on the chin, | fountain, and above it stand the two handsome 
temples and cheeks, saying certain words, | figures of the counts in bronze. The whole 
and making the sign of the cross three times | is very imposing. 
over it. The party were then admitted} We stopped over Sunday at Brussels, and 
within the rails into the baptistery, for hitherto} went in the morning to a service provided 
they had been standing outside. After certain|by the Colonial and Continental Church 
short prayers, the child was anointed with | Society, and in the evening to the Church of 
oil, which was immediately wiped off with a|the Resurrection, where we found Ritualism 
piece of clean cotton wool. The actual | of a somewhat mild type. 
baptism of the child next took place, not,} On Monday morning we left for Malines, 
however, with water from the font itself, but | and visited first of all the Church of Notre 
from a small white china jar which had been| Dame, the chief point of interest of which is 
dipped into the font. The water was sprinkled | a picture of the miraculous draught of fishes 
on the child by the priest three times in the| by Rubens. It was the Feast of the Assump- 
shape of a cross. Another anointing with | tion of the Virgin Mary, and this church, as 
oil then took place, and the child was told to| well as all others we visited, was crammed 
accept a sacred vestment which was placed | with people. Just as we entered, one of the 
upon it, and a sacred candle which was| priests emerged, carrying the host, which he 
placed at its side, and so the scene ended. | was taking to a sick person. He was 
But our sight-seeing was not over. We/ accompanied by two acolytes, one bearing a 
sallied forth in the evening in search of the} lighted candle, the other ringing a bell. And 
monument of Counts Egmont and Horne. | as we went out after him to see what would 
To reach it we went past the Hotel de Ville, | take place, it was interesting, but withal most 
and as we saw it standing out in the dusk, | sad, to notice all the people, with the excep- 
imagination pictured that famous night, | tion of one man, who, however, took off his 
sixty-six years ago, when in this place, ac-|hat, kneel down on the ground on the ap- 
cording to some accounts—though at 9, Rue| proach of the host. This power of the priest 
des Cendres, according to others—there was | and of the Roman Catholic religion over the 
a sound of revelry, and “ Belgium’s capital! people was more conspicuous when, later on 
had gathered her beauty and her chivalry,”|in the day, we saw at Louvain a grand pro- 
till there came floating on the evening breeze | cession of the host start from the Church of 
“the cannon’s opening roar;” and “then|Notre Dame des Dominicans and perambu- 
there was hurrying to and fro”—and away | late the streets of the parish. The procession 
went the Duke and the officers from the| was a very long one. First of all came a 
Duchess of Richmond’s ball to the sterner|large banner of Ste. Barbara, then a number 
business of Waterloo. | of school children, after whom came the 
Our path led us past the Church of Notre| banner of the Virgin, then some children 
Dame des Victoires, which we entered, and | carrying lighted candles, followed by the 
found that a service was going on, and that} banner of St. Brandisius—I think that was 
the host was about to be carried back to the|the name, but it was difficult to read the 
“high altar.” The procession was joined by | words on the banner as it passed--then came 
many male members of the congregation,|}a number of men bearing candles, followed 
carrying lighted candles. The attendant|by the banner of St. Antonius, after which 
offered candles to my friend and me, which | came a figure of St. Dominicanus, then more 
we of course declined; but a man near us|men with lighted candles. After this was 
having accepted one, leaned over to my|borne by four or six men a large figure of the 











companion, in great perplexity, to ask what 
fee he should have to give for so doing. 
We saw him afterwards, when the procession 
was over, bringing out his purse to pay, and 
rejoicing doubtless to find that the honour of 
being allowed to take part in the ceremony 
was free of cost. 


Virgin clad in a long purple velvet cloak, 
richly embroidered, and preceded by a num- 
ber of children dressed in white. After the 
figure came a band playing, then another 
banner followed by a number of priests 
chanting, one of whom bore aloft a silver 
crucifix, The procession was closed by a 
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priest bearing the host under a canopy, ac- 
companied by an acolyte wafting clouds of 
incense. Every window on the route had a 
lighted candle placed in it, which, by the 
way, was put out the moment the procession 
had passed; the streets were strewn with 
herbs and flowers, and crowded with people. 
And when the host was passing every hat 
was off and every knee was bent, with the 
exception of the only two Protestants, I sup- 
pose, in the street. Happening to turn 
round, I saw a woman ina shop gesticulating 
most vehemently at us for not paying due 
reverence to the passing pageant! But we 
noticed that the real reverence of the people 
themselves was not very great, for the host 
had not passed a yard before they were off 
their knees, talking and laughing as usual. 

To -return, however, to Malines. From 
the Church of Notre Dame we made our way 
to the Cathedral of St. Rombold, which we 
found crowded with worshippers.. Not 'wish- 
ing to disturb their devotions, we stood 
quietly looking at the famous picture of the 
crucifixion by Van Dyck, where one of the 
attendants, spying us out, came forward and 
immediately drew a curtain over it, saying we 
could see it at 12 o’clock on the payment of 
one franc ; so that by our act the faithful lost 
the sight of this picture, and whatever in- 
fluence it is supposed to exercise on their 
worship. 

The chief object of admiration in the 
church of St. Jean is the pulpit, at the 
bottom of which is a life-size figure of our 
Lord as the ‘Good Shepherd,” carved in 
wood. He is depicted as standing in the 
midst of a group of people whom He has 
evidently healed or helped, leading some 
sheep. And the whole representation is far 
more tender and loving than is usual in 
Roman Catholic Churches. Just outside 
the church is a representation of ‘Geth- 
semane.” In a cage in the open air is a 
figure of our Lord kneeling in prayer. Close 
by are the three sleeping apostles ; the whole 
is very paltry and rough, and in fact almost 
grotesque. 

From Malines we took the train to Louvain. 
The chief attraction here is the Hotel de 
Ville, which is truly grand. It is thus des- 
cribed in the guide book :—“It is a very 
rich and beautiful example of late Gothic 
architecture. It consists of three stories, 
each of which has ten pointed windows in 
the principal facade, and is covered with a 
lofty roof, surrounded with an open balus- 
trade. At the four corners, and from the 





centre of the gables, spring six slender octa- 
gonal turrets, terminating in open spires. ‘The 
three different facades are lavishly enriched 
with sculptures.” 

Opposite this building is the Church of 
St. Peter. In the interior we found a 
rood-loft, which is handsomely carved in 
stone. The presence of the screen at all is 
not common in the Belgian churches. We 
were much struck with the handsome railing 
in front of one of the chapels, on which were 
figures of children playing at baptism, con- 
fession, and communion. Too solemn sub- 
jects, one would have thought, to be thus 
depicted. In another part of the church we 
saw a dark figure of our Lord hanging on a 
cross. It had been dressed up in a shabby 
purple dress, and presented altogether a most 
disagreeable appearance, though by the people 
it is held in great honour, as it is supposed to 
have caught a thief who had entered the 
church bent on sacrilegious purposes. We 
were not sorry to make a speedy departure 
from Louvain, as it was the dirtiest and most 
unpleasant town we had visited in Belgium. 

On reaching Liége we foolishly did not 
choose an hotel, but after walking about a 
little, allowed a commissionnaire to take us to 
one. It was close to the river, the only entrance 
was through the café, where we found the land- 
lord playing cards with some of his guests, 
seated, of course, in clouds of smoke. We 
just inquired about rooms, and asked to be 
allowed to see them; on this being refused 
we walked out, though I quite expected 
that our way would be barred by the drinking 
party near the door. We left the commis 
sionnaire spending in spirituous liquor some of 
the half franc we had given him. He soon 
caught us up, and took us to a place some- 
what more respectable. This night’s expe- 
rience of Liége, however, rather turned us 
against it, and so, after we had seen the 
Cathedral of St. Paul, with its beautiful 
conical wooden pulpit and choir-stalls and 
its rich brass work, and the Church of 
St. Jacques, famous for its decorated roof 
and fine Moorish pillars, we made our way 
to Spa, to spend a quiet afternoon. It is 
still the same pretty place, but no longer the 
grand Spa of old; the tide of emperors and 
princes. and grandees has been turned into 
other channels. The band plays in the 
Promenade de Sept Heures, but it is to a 
less aristocratic audience than before; but 
its waters are the same, there is the same 
painted Spa ware, for which the same high 
prices are asked; there are the same clouds 
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filling the valley and obliterating all the view. | cities, you would little think, except for the 
The next day we left it and Belgium, well} names which you meet at every turn, and 
pleased with our week’s sojourn in that thrifty | which are so familiar from the old school 
and enterprising country. As you pass through | history, that it has ever been the battlefield 


its well cultivated fields and its pleasant 
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rai HAT it may please Thee to 
# preserve all that travel by 
water.”* The prayer is 
breathed from thousands of 
English lips and hearts every 
Sabbath morning, yet, as they utter the 
earnest words, how few give even a passing 
thought to the vast numbers of men, women, 
and children whose life is spent in continual 
journeying over the huge network of rivers and 
canals—nearly five thousand miles in extent— 
by which our country is overspread. Little 
do the water gipsies know of Sabbath services ; 
of the sixty thousand children included in our 
canal population not five per cent. have seen 
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| (falsely so called) with him, turn night into 
day ; with him listen to the language of his 
fellow boatmen ; with him pass through the 
dark and dangerous tunnel : in short, having 
made himself master of the details of barge 
| life, he claims an honest hearing, and the 
| demand from him is irresistible. 

| The prime mover in the Canal Boats’ Act 
| of 1877, which decreed the registration and 
inspection of every canal boat, and the edu- 
cation of the children thereon employed, 
Mr. Smith resolved, after the Act had been 
a year in operation, to test for himself. its 
ptactical effects. Accordingly, in the begin- 
ning of 1879, he travelled on foot along the 


the inside of a Sunday School. The seventh | canal route from Rugby to London. The 
day brings no break in the monotony of child- | result of this self-imposed tour of inspection, 


labour on the towing path ; on this day many | 
a little fellow will trudge from twenty to thirty | 
miles, while his father is enjoying his pipe in 
the boat cabin. 

These facts, and many others of a like 
nature have beem laid befgre the public by 
Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, whose efforts 
on behalf of the bargees and their families 
have €arned hima high rank amongst latter 
day philanthropists. Mr. Smith is no mere 
theorizer ; he is; in truth, that rare anomaly, 
a practical, hardworking enthusiast, willing 
to devote, not ink and paper only, but per- 
sonal inspection to the cause he has at heart. | 
He speaks what he does know, and testifies | 
what he has seen; along the towing-path, at 
the lock, on deck, in cabin, he has gathered 
the material of his graphic record ; nor does 
this content him. In order that he may 
understand the bargeman’s case, he will live | 
the bargeman’s life, will embark on board 
his monkey-boat, share his accommodation 





* “¢Canal Adventures by Moonlight.” By George | 
Smith, of Coalville. London: Hodder & Stoughton. | 


of his experiences in the monkey-boat, and 
of various inquiries diligently instituted 
throughout the year, was an emphatic verdict 
that the Act, which unhappily was permissive, 
not compulsory, had signally failed in accom- 
plishing its objects, The vast majority of 
boats were still unregistered, in many_ in- 
stances every sanitary law was set at defiance 
on the overcrowded barges, and the children 
were still abandoned to the grossest filth and 
ignorance, 

During the last two years Mr. Smith has 
besieged the daily press and the most influen- 
tial members of the House of Commons 
with letters setting forth the urgent necessity 
for a Canal Boats’ Act Amendment Bill. 
Indomitable perseverance was at length re- 
warded, and the Bill, under the care of Mr. 
Broadhurst, was laid before the Housé, June 
24th, 1881. Ina few weeks’ time, however, 
hopes of success were again blighted, by the 
obstruction of two Members of Parliament. 
‘‘ Faint, yet pursuing,” its supporters are now 
making strenuous exertions to ensure for it 
an early reading during the present session. 
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_The reforms es in the present Act 
may be conveniently grouped as follows :— 

I. Clauses relating to the child labourer. 

II. Clauses relating to the enforcement of 
parochial registration, and to the improve- 
ment of the present system of inspection. 

In his recently published work, “ Canal 
Adventures by Moonlight,” Mr. Smith opens 
the eyes of his readers to that serra incognita, 
the child-world of barge life. ‘The little 
creatures, with whom he opened friendly 
intercourse, by the distribution of picture- | 
books and sweetmeats, were frank and con-| 
fiding ; from their own lips he heard naive 
avowals of an ignorance of which an average | 
Kaffir child would be ashamed. Questioning | 
some children concerning their knowledge 
of Jesus Christ, he elicited the response, 





The Canal Boats’ Act Amendment Bill pro- 
poses to abolish the present scandalous prac- 
tice with regard to children, by enacting that 
no child under thirteen shall be employed on 
a canal boat without having previously passed 
the third standard of the education code. 
The protective value of this measure would 
obviously be very great, and the instruction 
thus secured for the child, although compris- 
ing only the simplest elements, would furnish 
him with an amount of knowledge vastly 
superior to that which he possesses under 
the present state of things. Of course, his 
migratory life presents a great obstacle to the 
systematic instruction of a boatman’s child. 
Under the existing system, since a barge 
rarely halts for more than two or three days, 
the school-fee would be demanded from the 


“ He’s never been along this cut—what sort | parents two or three times a week were the 
of achapishe?” This appears less startling | child to be found daily in school. To obviate 
when compared with the answer of an adult | the unfairness of this double or treble liability, 
bargee to a similar question, “I’ve only heard | Mr. Smith suggests for all gipsy children— 
of Him once, and that was when I was | whether resident in canal boats, travelling- 
passing under Bow Bridge. A man, whose| vans, or otherwise—a Government _pass- 


; } . ae 
name was Jesus, was preaching on the book, which, for the trifling cost of one 
bridge !” 


The boat-child, born into a filthy cabin, 


| shilling, will admit the possessor free of 


charge to any elementary school. For pur- 


wherein father, mother, and not unfrequently | poses of convenience, this appears to be an 


six or eight children are crowded together, in 
a space of 220 cubic feet, bre athes a moral 
atmosphere no less foul than that by which 
its bodily health is jeopardized. ‘I cannot 
help swearing,” said a wretched mater 
Samilias, “it’s the bringing up we’ve had in 
the boats.” 

A pleasing relief to this dark picture is 
afforded by the glimpse Mr. Smith gives of 
a little lad employed on the towing-path, who 
lightened his heavy and monotonous labours 
by singing, as he trudged along, the pure 
strains of the well-known Sunday gchool 
hymn, “The Beautiful Stream.” . The little 
fellow owed his knowledge of this and 


similar songs to a pro longed stay in the} boatman’s children. 


Birmingham Infirmary, where he had found | 
in his nurse a willing teacher. Those with | 
whom the boy came into daily contact on | 
the boats could scarcely speak without an 
oath. 

We have already hinted that the heavy 
work of the barges’ is committed almost 
entirely to women and children—the woman 
guiding the tiller, while the boy or girl, some- 
times scarcely more than an infant, tramps 
wearily by the horse’s side, the bridle being 
lowered to suit the diminutive height of the 
tiny guide. Many children have been crippled 
for life by incessant toil on the towing-path. 

















admirable plan; but the question naturally 
suggests itself, W hy should the children of 
bargees—earning, many of them, three or 
four pounds per week—be educated at a 
nominal cost, whilst the children of the ill- 
paid agricultural labourer are compelled to 
produce the usual fee? It would appear 
more equitable were the price of the pass- 
book made to correspond with the number 
of weekly fees payable during the time for 
which the pass were available. But there is 
little doubt that, if the outline of Mr. Smith’s 
proposal were accepted, details could readily 
be adjusted. 

Another obstacle lies in the path of the 
Teachers and scholars 
are alike disposed to look askance at these 
waifs and strays. Nor is their prejudice 
‘altogether unreasoning, for loathsome and 
| infectious disease frequently lurks in a barge- 
man’s cabin, and the moral taint of the im- 
pure language in constant use amongst the 
little ones must be even more appalling to 
thoughtful parents and teachers. On the 
other hand, the neglected, ignorant boat 
children greatly resent being placed in classes 
with those who are by many years their 
juniors. 

In view of all these difficulties, “schools 
should be built,” says Mr. Smith, “for the 
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use of the canal children, on the banks of 
the canals, at wharves where there are, say, 
a daily average of twenty-five boats loading 
and unloading, These schools might be 
conducted by lay readers or canal mission- 
aries, attending the schools for the children 
during the day, and establishing a night 
school for those who. are above school age 
and desire it. The schoolroom might also 
be used for a place of worship on Sundays. 
Salaries should be derived from three sources, 
viz., oné third from the Government, one 
third from the canal authorities, and the re- 
maining third from the town or parochial 
authorities in whose districts the schools are 
built. The schools should be two. stories 
high ; the lower part might serve as a coffee 
or cocoa room, the upper part to be used as 
a school on the week-days. One of the 
causes why there is so much drunkenness 
among the men is there not being room for 
them in the cabin. ‘They generally resort to 
some little low public-house by the canal to 
hear the paper read (for which treat they pay 
the reader in glasses of grog), not being able 
in nine cases out of ten to read themselves.” 
Could this admirable plan be carried out, 
and made easier of realization by the fees 
of the children, a notable reform would soon 
be observable in the mental and moral con- 
dition of bargees young and old. It is 
pleasing to find that the better class of boat- 
men are decidedly in favour of the education 
of their children. “If I had my time over 
again,” said one of them, “I’d gie ’em a 
good edecation. It’s not very nice to let 
everybody know yer business, as a man is 
obliged to do who canner read nor write. 
If I’d twenty children, I’d gie ’em alla good 
edecation, and then they can make their way 
in the world.” 

Their secular instruction provided for, 
Mr. Smith next directs his attention to 
Sunday labour amongst children. He would 
prohibit the Sunday employment in connec- 
tion with canal boats, of young people under 
eighteen years of age. Apart from moral 
considerations, the very heavy labour of the 
week makes this prohibition a mere act of 
humanity. 

It is obvious that, in order to the effective 
practice of these various reforms, a system 
of vigorous and comprehensive inspection 
is indispensable. Accordingly, we are not 
surprised to find in the Amendment Bill the 
proviso that inspectors shall have power to 
enter a canal boat at any hour. On many 
accounts this is highly desirable. Parents 








and children alike display the greatest 
ingenuity in evading the School Board 
Officer, In a school built on the wharf 
expressly for boat children, at a cost of 
more than £2,000, a visitor discovered two 
little toddlers learning their A B C, whilst 
scores of bigger boys and girls idled in the 
boats or on the banks. 

Inspection of the cabins without previous 
warning would tend to the remedying of 
many crying abuses. 

Many of the boatmen are inclined to 
agree with Mr. Smith that a canal boat is 
no place for women and children. A few 
instances have been known in which boat- 
men have rented or purchased a cottage on 
land for their wives and children, an arrange- 
ment in every way beneficial, since their 
presence on the barge appears to act on the 
husband, and father as an incentive to idle- 
ness and even to brutality. In the present 
state of things, however, all that can be 
done is to regulate the number of individuals 
living together on a single barge, and to 
forcibly prevent the ill-treatment of the 
women and children, 

Closely packed dens of dirt and crime are 
not fitting nurseries for parental affection. 
When children employed in the work of a 
man fall into the canal and are drowned—a 
frequent occurrence—the parents commonly 
display the most callous indifference. A 
kind-hearted boat-woman had saved, at great 
personal risk, the lives of four little children, 
whom she found crying piteously, up to their 
arms in water, in a sinking boat left tied up 
in the wharf. On the return of the parents, 
she hastened to assure them of their children’s 
safety, but instead of expressing their grati- 
tude, “they set upon her like tigers, and 
she fhad to run for her life.” An utter dis 
regard of human life characterizes many 
of the bargees. A. Paddington boatman 
announced, with the utmost coolness, that 
he had seen a man drown himself in the cut. 
“Did you not try to save his life?” he was 
asked. “No,” he answered, “I was in too 
great a hurry; and, besides, I was too far 
away.” “How far was he from you when 
he jumped in?” “The length of the boat,” 
was the reply ! 

Of course, no system of inspection, however 
elaborate, can prove an antidote to such 
brutality, though education might do much 
towards raising the bargeman’s estimate of 
the value of human life. Dirt, overcrowding, 
and familiarity with peril have a hardening 
effect upon the sensibilities; if indeed, in 
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such an atmosphere, they are ever quickened 
into life ; slavery on the part of the woman 
and children, and habitual tyranny on the 
part of their lord and master, combine in 
producing the same result. A boatman will 
pride himself on forcing from his wife the 
same amount of work for eight shillings per 
week as would be accomplished by a man or 
“chap ” for eighteen. 

Can nothing be done to reach and influ- 
ence for good this degraded section of the 
community, at present a dark, disfiguring blot 
on the face of English society? That life 
on a canal is not in itself essentially demorali- 
zing is readily demonstrated by a glance at 
the bargees of Holland, who, in morals, 
culture, and even refinement, are not a whit 
behind landsmen of corresponding social 
position. In America, where the authorities 
had reason to be dissatisfied with the state 
of the canal population, a single labourer, 
appointed by the State, succeeded, during a 
year’s vigorous effort, in organising twenty- 
five schools, and bringing under the influence 
of the schoolmaster and the Gospel three 
thousand boat children. On a canal no 
longer than the distance from London to 
Derby nearly five thousand families had 
been visited and instructed, and more than 
five hundred persons induced to attend 
public worship. A noble year’s work, well 
worthy of study and imitation on this side 
of the Atlantic! 

On the question of Sunday labour amongst 
adults, Mr. Smith argues earnestly and force- 


thousand lock-tenters and other canal 
employés, fourteen thousand adult boaters, 
and thirty thousand boat children an oppor- 
(tunity for attending places of worship, which 
at present they have not.” There is a general 
‘disposition to’ “tie up” on Sundays among 
\the boaters ; but, for want of uniformity of 
|action, the system continues. “On this 
| point, the testimony of a boater of long ex- 
| perience is worthy of consideration : ‘ We 
| always let our horses rest on Sunday. I can 
| do more work wi’ one horse in six days than 
|those who work their horses on Sundays 
|can in seven. The horses which work on 
| Sundays always seem tired. They never 
|seem to ha’ any pluck in ’em.’” This state- 
ment is fully endorsed by Mr. Smith, who 
declares that “nearly every hungry, emaciated- 
looking wretch of an animal, whose bones 
| have grown too large for its skin, which you 
see drawing a boat on the towing-path, is a 
Sabbath breaker.” 

Clearly there is a wide field amongst our 
canal population for many an active benevo- 
lent society, and for warm-hearted and 
earnest private philanthropy. It is scarcely 
to be expected that even Mr. Smith’s enthu- 
siasm will evoke from any other the same 
devotion to the cause of the barge children 
and adults which he has so long manifested. 

| His work gives the reader many touching 
|glimpses of personal and family privation 
necessitated by his labours. But 


“When the shore is won at last, 
Who will count the billows passed ?” 


fully that until traffic on the Sabbath is| 


abolished by the State, the work of canal 
missionaries is, comparatively speaking, 
labour in vain. “The cessation of Sunday 
traffic on canals would give some four 


| Certainly not George Smith, of Coalville, if 

he succeed during the present Session in 
| passing the Canal Boats’ Act Amendment 
| Bill. 
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'Twixt Life 
A TALE OF THE FR 
BY F. M. 


AUTHOR OF “*FAITH’s FATHER,” ‘SAVED AS BY FIRE,’ 


CHAPTER I. 


Te 'T was the Christmas of 1870, that 
| terrible time when the Prussians, 
knee-deep in snowand half-frozen 
by the keen winds, were bom- 
barding Paris. What a satire 
must their Christmas have been ! keeping the 
birthday of the Prince of Peace to the 
awful music of the murderous guns ! 

It was a sad season for many a quiet home 
in the nooks and corners of pleasant France. 
Many a mother that night was bending 
before her crucifix with weeping eyes, plead- 
ing in voiceless language, and with an aching 
heart, for her absent son; the son who for 
aught she knew might even now be lying in 
the snow with a German bullet in his heart. 
Many a wife was sick with sorrow for her 
soldier husband, and many a bright eye was 
dim with tears for that much-loved one who, 
alas! might never more return! Heavy, 
indeed, was the shadow that rested over the 








land that year, and deep and widespread was | 


the misery! A striking contrast to the shouts 
of “ Vive la guerre!” which had resounded 
through the land during the fever heat of 
July. 

One afternoon at this sad time, in the front 
room of a pretty chalet overlooking a retired 
village in Western France, sat Mademoiselle 
Beaupire, knitting. Here she lived with her 
maid Marie. She appeared to the ordinary 
observer to be neither old nor young. Time 
seemed to have touched tenderly her placid 
face and brown hair. Much of her life had 
been spent in England, and she entertained 
an almost romantic affection for a land and 
people among whom she had been kindly 
treated and beloved. 

The memory of that brave English youth 
who had won her young heart so many years 
ago is ever fresh in her breast, and though 
she has now conquered the pain caused by 
his untimely death, it ever remains with her a 
chastened sorrow. 

At first she felt troubled when, ten years 
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|chalet she now occupies, thus almost com- 
pelling her to leave the land she had learned 
to love so much ; but she felt it was wiser for 
her to do so, and her slender income would 
enable her to live on her own property in 
comparative affluence. 

She soon grew accustomed to her new life ; 
but one fecling she had brought with her 
from England never lessened in strength, and 
that was an admiration for our sturdy in- 
dependence of thought, and a hatred of all 
sacerdotal interference with domestic affairs, 
though as a godly woman she had a true 
reverence for the ministerial office. This 
spirit of independence which she herself tried 
to practise, led her into great difficulties with 
the Curé of the village, who, unlike his kind, 
was bigotry personified. 

When, therefore, on this particular after- 
noon she presently lifted her head from her 
work and beheld that solemn individual 
emerging from the pine forest on the opposite 
side of the road beside which her chalet was 
placed, a frown clouded her placid brow, and 
she pursed up her somewhat thin lips, as 
though she were preparing herself for a con- 
test. 

“ Bon jour, Ma’mselle,” said the Curé, en- 
tering the room. 

“Bon jour,” she replied curtly, without 
lifting her eyes from her knitting, or offering 
him a chair. 

“T hope /e don Dieu gives you good health 
to-day, Ma’mselle,” was the Curé’s next venture. 

“ Assez bien,” was the muttered reply, signi- 
fying ‘‘ Well enough.” 

A pause ensued, during which M. le Curé, 
thus repulsed, glanced in a sly, furtive manner 
at his companion, as though considering what 
should be his next diplomatic move. 

An unpleasant-looking man was the Curé, 
with a lean, sallow face, a lowering brow, and 
with sharp, cruel lips, which could snap to- 
gether like a vice, if need be, and never show 
signs of wavering from any: resolve, no matter 
how harsh or vindictive. 

“Tt is a terrible state of things near Paris 





before, a relative died and left her the little 


just now, is it not?” said the Curé presently. 
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“Ah / Ciel / it is indeed. How I pity 
those poor fellows. But”—changing her 
tone rapidly—‘“ what is it that has brought 
you here to see me? You and I do not 
care much for each other’s company, so it is 
not to pay a friendly visit. Now, what is it?” 
and Mademoiselle dropped her work, and 
turned her keen grey eyes full upon him, as 
though she would read him through. 

M. le Curé laughed uneasily, and fidgeted 
in his chair, and his shifty eyes fell before 
Mademoiselle’s direct gaze. 

“Ah! but Ma’mselle is drd/e—so droll 
since she has been so long in that barbarous 
land. Everyone is so rough and unpolished 
there.” 

Mademoiselle repressed a sharp retort that 
was rising to her lips. She knew that the 
remark had only been made to annoy her, 
and she felt that to treat it with contempt 
would be the best answer; so she was silent. 

For a few minutes the silence was pro- 
found. 

Already the brief winter day was beginning 
to fade, and darkness was gathering in the 
corners of the room. ‘The leaping flames of 
the wood fire began to make merry shadows 
on the wall, and the last red glow of the 
winter sunset gleamed on the snow-covered 
tops of the pines. 

“What a lovely evening!” exclaimed Ma- 
demoiselle, at length. “I think I shall go for 
a walk,” hoping in this way to get rid of her 
unwelcome visitor, or, at any rate, to elicit 
his errand. 

“IT think you’d better not,” replied the 
Curé, significantly. 

“And why not?” Though her lips trem- 
bled, she looked sharply at the speaker. 

“Wait; you will soon know,” he said, 
drily, “Hark! it is quicker than I thought,” 
and M. le Curé walked to the window, 
and stood there composedly with his hands 
crossed behind his back. 

“Wait! Why, what do you mean, man?” 
and the impetuous little lady hastened to him 
and shook his arm. 

But a sudden noise in the passage caused 
her cheek to pale, and her heart to beat. 

M. le Curé turned and smiled disagreeably 
and triumphantly. At that moment she could 
have strangled him, 

The door was burst open. A handsome 
young man, in a military cloak, rushed into 
the room and eagerly embraced Mademoi- 
selle. M. le Curé grasped his arm, whistled 
loudly, and quietly flourished an official paper 








before their eyes. 


“Pardon, M’sieur, you are my prisoner. I 
am sorry; but it cannot be helped, you 
know.” 

The young man turned like a stag at bay, 
and sprang towards the priest. 

“Ah! better not, M’sieur. See, my whistle 
has brought the gensdarmes !” 

It was quite true. In they clanked, the 
armed policemen, and before he knew it, the 
young stranger was arrested and secured. 

Before Mademoiselle could collect her 





| scattered thoughts, he was marched out again 


between his guards, and once more she and 
the Curé were face to face. 

She sprang to the door after the retreating 
troop ; she heard the prisoner struggling and 
expostulating in the little hall, and she herself 





began to call loudly and excitedly, asking 
what right they had to arrest an innocent man 
under her roof ! 

But the Curé stopped her. Clutching her 
arm, he drew her by main force into the 
middle of the room. ‘“ Better not,” he said ; 
“you will only make a useless scene.” 

““M. le Curé,” she said, passionately, “this 
is some diabolical plot of yours. You have 
planned this young man’s arrest f 

*‘ And death,” interrupted the Curé. ‘ That 
is to say, I have discovered him to be a traitor 
to his country. Therefore he must die. France 
has suffered from too many traitors lately,” he 
added, bitterly. 

‘He is no more a traitor than I am, and 
you know it.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Perhaps you 
are,” he said, roughly. ‘At all events, I am 
a true Frenchman. J have not lived half 
my life in a foreign land, and returning with 
a lessened love for France.” 

Disregarding the sneer, Mademoiselle said, 
‘What proof have you that he is a traitor?” 

Again he smiled his disagreeable, triumph- 
ant smile, his white teeth gleaming between 
his cruel lips. That was the only answer 
he gave, and it was quite enough. 

Repressing the wrath that surged within 
her, she said quietly, “M. le Curé, I shall 
fight you.” 

An angry frown passed over his face, then 
again it was clear and smiling as before. 

“Really!” he said, with a sneer. ‘‘ War ta 
the knife, is it?” 

“Ves; war to the knife, as you say.” 

He looked at her keenly to see if she were 
in earnest, and was gone. 
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CHAPTER II. 


EEP in thought, by the flickering fire- 
light, sat Mademoiselle Beaupire. 

Twilight had faded from the earth, and the 
December night brooded over all. Brightly 
shone the stars in the steel-blue winter sky, 
and weirdly gleamed the ‘white snow around. 
But she cared for none of these things. The 
beauty of the winter night was not for her. 
Why had Ferdinand returned so suddenly 
from the army? What was the charge the 
Curé had against him? And, most be- 
wildering of all, how did that cunning plotter 
know that he would return at that hour, and 
to her house? The more she pondered the 
more mystified she became. 

Suddenly the door opened, anda young 
girl, pale and terrified, hurried in. Her eyes 
were like those of the frightened fawn. Her 
lovely face was pinched and wan. She was 
dressed in a rich fur cloak, and its dark hue 
added to the livid appearance of her face. 

“Ts it—is it true?” she whispered, in tones 
heavy with dread. 

Mademoiselle’s eyes fell, and the poor girl 
couched trembling and tearful at her friend’s 
side. 

“Tell me,” she whispered, “tell me how it 
all happened. What is it they say my 
Ferdinand has done? But it’s false whatever 
they say. I know it.” 

And the little hand was clenched, and her 
soft eyes flashed in her intense excitement. 

“False! of course it’s false,” exclaimed 
Mademoiselle. “It’s some wretched plot of 
that hateful Curé. You know how I’ve 
warned you all against him.” 

A sob arose from the pale girl by her side. 

“Oh! then, it’s my doing,” she wailed. “I 
have unknowingly been the cause.” And 
her head drooped upon her breast. 

“You, child?” cried Mademoiselle, leaping 
to her feet. “You! why, what de you mean ?” 

“ T—J—told M. le Curé at confession that 
he was to come here, and—” 

A startled cry burst from her companion 
and interrupted the girl’s further speech. 
Mademoiselle Beaupire became violently ex- 
cited by this last remark. 

“Confession!” she said. 
Oh! mockery of religion! 


“‘ Confession ! 
Oh, France, 


France!” she wailed, raising her hands to 
heaven, “it is not the German that is thy 
worst enemy! it is not the German who 
wounds thee most! Oh! for a Luther or a 
Wycliffe to set thee free !” 

She sank on the nearest chair, and buried 





her face in her hands. There was no sound 
but the sobs of the self-accusing girl and the 
moaning of the wind among the pines. 

“ What made him come back ?” said Made- 
moiselle, at last. 

“J did,” groaned poor Lisette. “I yearned 
to have him here on Christmas Day. I 
dreamt he was dead. Oh! it was horrible. 
I seemed to see the shell burst, and then his 
dear body was lying all torn to pieces on the 
ground! I could not bear it. I felt he 
must come. I entreated him to leave on any 
pretext, and come to me. It was that terrible 
dream that made me write.” 

“Umph! the effect of the illustrated 
papers,” said Mademoiselle. “But don’t 
you know, if he runs away, he is a deserter, 
and people will call him a coward and a 
traitor?” 

“But he went of his own accord,” said 
Lisette. “If he goes voluntarily surely he 
can return when he pleases.” 

Mademoiselle shook her head with a 
mournful smile. 

* And I told him to come here,” continued 
Lisette, “and I would meet him. I knew 
your love for us, and that you would not 
mind.” 

“ And you told the Curé all this ?” 

““Yes—he made me—at confession ; and 
he absolved me.” 

“Absolved you! I tell you what it is, 
Lisette ; you really deserve to lose your noble 
Ferdinand for telling that wretched Curé all 
about this affair!” 

“ But it was right,” wailed the poor girl ; 
“ Te bon Dieu would be sadly displeased if I 
failed to confess everything ! ” 

“Tut, tut,” cried Mademoiselle, excitedly ; 
“this is no time for a theological discussion ; 
but if you want to confess another time, con- 
fess to me, will you ? or I won’t help you out 
of this scrape! I’m as good as a Curé, am 
I not?” 

“Oh, yes, you are good, Ma’mselle ; too 
good for such a weary world as this.” 

“Nonsense, child; now, look here—fix 
your eyes on me—fully—so. Tell me truly, 
has this serpent of a Curé any interest in 
Ferdinand’s death ?” 

Lisette averted her gaze and shivered. 

“Of course not, Ma’mselle. What odd 
questions you ask! Why should he?” 

In her excitement the little lady grasped 
Lisette firmly by the wrist. 

“Listen!” she said. “If you do not 
marry Ferdinand, you will never marty. 
Have you not said so ?” 
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“© but, Ma’mselle, you hurt me,” and her 
eyes filled with tears. ‘ Ferdinand will not 
die, will he? Of course I would never 
marry another.” 

“Poor child!” was her answer as she 
relaxed her grasp. ‘War to the knife’ it 
must be, if I am to save you both.” 

Then she said more gently, “ And I sup- 
pose you have told this to the Curé at your 
confession; and have told him also that 
you would enter a convent and give your 
fortune to the Church, if Ferdinand were to 
die—eh ?” 

“ Well, and would it not please /e bon Dieu 
forme to do so? Perhaps I have offended | 
Him by loving Ferdinand so much. I ought 
not to have left the convent, but have passed 
from the pupil to the nun. It was quiet and 
restful there !” 

“Quiet! yes, the quiet of stagnation! 
That pool out there in the pine forest is quiet, 
but which is the better, that stagnant pond or 
the limpid stream! God made you to be| 
like the latter—happy, and full of life; not | 
mewed up with a number of morbid souls | 
who know no joy but gloom. Out upon such 





nonsense !” 

“If only I could think so,” sighed Lisette, 
sadly. 

“Tl soon make you think so,’ 
Mademoiselle. | ‘‘ Now, listen, while I expose | 





the treachery of this Curé. His purpose. is 


CHAPTER III, 


LONE in the silent night sat Ferdinand 

Lasselle in his prison cell. It was in 

the Mairie, where the law affairs of the neigh- 

bourhood were settled, and where prisoners 

were confined,—justice room, court house, 

prison cells, all together in one  strongly- 
built, low-sized square block. 

They had not handcuffed or chained him, 
and in his impatience he, at times, rose and 
paced his small apartment hurriedly... He, 
too, like Mademoiselle, had been thinking 
over the strange affair of his arrest, and by 
reason of “putting two and two together,’— 
which simple process is, by the way, not so 
easily done as it appears to be —he had 
arrived at pretty much the same conclusion 
as his friend. 

He hated the Curé—hated him for his 
influence over Lisette; hated him because 
he had treated him harshly when a boy. The 
memory of those unjust floggings, and of 
those extra tasks—for he had been the boy’s 
tutor—came upon him with stronger power. 
Ferdinand and Lisette were the son and 


| daughter of the two principal landowners of 
the district. 
’ replied | hence the more than usually strong influence 
the priest had obtained over her. 


Lisette’s parents had died young, 


Ferdinand knew this, and resented it. He 


to have you shut up again in the convent, | knew moreover that the jesuitical Curé—so 


and all your fortune under the power of | 


different from the benevolent and easy-going 


Mother Church—that is, I suppose, his own ! | |curés frequently met with in French hamlets 
He hears from you that you have pressed |—would esteem it a duty to do anything and 


Ferdinand to return. 


and noble—ever putting stern duty 
The Curé 
you appointed 


brave 
first—but let that pass. 

moreover, from you, that 
Ferdinand to meet you here. 
that he has run away. 
a warrant for Ferdinand’s arrest from the 


French have taken leave of their senses, I 
think, since Sedan, and imagine their own 
brothers to be traitors. 


He instantly obtains | and cold, shot by a platoon of Mobiles 
for being a ¢raztor / 
Maire, on the charge of being a deserter or} be the Curé’s revenge! 
traitor—this he could easily. do—for the | bitterness of it! 
in his hands till the blood came. 
he cried, “if only I could discover my leave 
He intends Ferdi-| of absence. 


How your lover re-| | everything in his power to prevent Lisette’s 
turned is a mystery to me, for he was ever| union 


with anybody, especially himself. 

“When she is my wife,” he cried, “I will 
hears,|soon put a stop to his pranks.” When! 
The word mocked him. When! Why, to- 


He surmises| morrow he most likely would be lying stiff 


; shot 
How complete would 
Ay, this was the 
In his rage he dug his nails 
“Tf only,” 


A most extraordinary thing my 


nand to be shot—intends to offer you the | losing it.” 


consolations of religion, as you have often 


told him in the confessional that you would | dog for desertion ! 


never marry anyone but Ferdinand. Why, 
of course, he can easily persuade you then to 


To be innocent and yet to be shot like a 
And the Curé’s triumph ! 
He ground his teeth with rage. 

“QO, God!” said he, “is the wicked man 


take the veil, and deliver up all your broad | always to triumph?” 


lands ‘and revenues into his control.” 





and Mademoiselle, cloaked from head’ to 


* Hist ! who comes?” 
The door slowly opens, a light beams in, 
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foot, appears. Behind her is the jailer, grim 
and watchful. 

“T was to let no one in,” he says, “but 
Ma’mselle was kind to my sick wife, and 
when she promised not to be up to tricks, 
and that I might be present, I agreed to let 
her in. Now, if you promise the same, Mon- 
sieur, I’ll let you talk a few minutes. Heaven 
knows, I should be only too glad to let you 
out; but orders zs orders, and I’m bound to 
obey.” 

Ferdinand nodded, and then turned to 
Mademoiselle with a look of gratitude. 

“This is kind, indeed !” he said. 

“Tell me,” she replied, hurriedly, “how 
came you to return for that silly girl’s whim?” 

“Whim! No whim,” replied the lover, 
gallantly. ‘‘Of course, she yearned for me 
to be near her on Christmas Day, poor dear ; 
she is an orphan, remember, Ma’mselle, and 
to say truth, I’m too jealous of the. influ- 
ence that dangerous Curé has over her-to 
stay away longer than I can help. There was 
not likely to be any fighting by my regiment 
to-day or to-morrow, so I asked for leave for 
three days on important family matters.” 

“Leave! then you got leave?” 

“ Of course ; did you think I should skulk 
off like a runaway ?” 

“Then it’s all right,” cried Mademoiselle, 
impulsively. “M.le Maire will release you at 
once. I will go for him now.” 

“Stay, Ma’mselle,” said the young man, 
sorrowfully. ‘‘ There is the difficulty, I have 
lost my furlough paper !” 

“But you can communicate with your 
General.” 

“How? Telegraph wires cut. Post utterly 
disorganized. Snow in the fir forest a foot 
deep, and the whole country swarming with 
Uhlans! In an ordinary state of things all 
would be well, but terrified by fear as M. le 
Maire is, and with that dastardly trumped-up 
tale of the Curé, I shall be made to suffer.” 

“They shall not—they shall not murder 
you,” cried Mademoiselle passionately. “I 
will die first.” 

Ferdinand smiled faintly at her impulse. 

‘Where did you lose your leave ?” 

“T can’t tell. I had it when I slept last 
night. I turned in for an hour's rest at an 
auberge on the other side of the forest.” 

“Yes?” cried Mademoiselle excitedly, as 
a sudden inspiration seemed to flash upon 
her—“ the name of that auberge was—” 

“ Les Trois Billets at Evray.” 

“ Evray,” muttered Mademoiselle, as though 
lost in thought. 





* Yes—well” (looking up now at her com- 
panion) “and when did you discover your loss?” 

“To-day—this morning soon after I left 
the inn.” 

“Then you lost it at Zes Trois Billets ?” 

“Tt would certainly seem so.” 

** And you were in the saddle all day?” 

*‘ And all yesterday also; nearly thirty-six 
hours hard and continuous travelling through 
the snow storm and biting wind—for this!” 

“What devotion!” murmured Mademoiselle 
to herself, “and all for that silly Lisette, who 
even now half intends to give him up for a 
convent !” 

“Ma’mselle, it is time to go,” said Georges 
the gaoler, touching her arm. 

“Yes, yes,” replied Mademoiselle, im- 
patiently. ‘My poor Ferdinand, I must 
leave you; but do not despair. I am for 
you, and I have a plan—” 

“Come, come, Ma’mselle,” cried Georges, 
impatiently. 

“A happy Christmas mine will be,” said 
Ferdinand, pressing the hand of his kind 
friend. ‘I who was to have knelt with her 
—my bride—at the altar listening to the 
music of the Christmas bells. I—alone— 
wretched—waiting instead for the music of 
the Chassepot rifle !” 

‘Married! did you say. Ferdinand; you 
meant to marry Lisette 4o-morrow ?” 

“Yes,” replied he, quietly. ‘A special 
civil marriage. I would suffer that priest no 
longer to have dominion over us or Aer. 
When once I was Lisette’s husband ’”—and 
he paused significantly. 

“Ah!” she cried, ‘‘ now I see it indeed,— 
now I see why the Curé is so desperate.” 

“ What—did he know?” 

“ Know! of course, if Lisette knows. Re- 
member the confessional. Now it is clear. 
Lisette’s extreme sorrow and distraction, and 
the Curé’s implacability. Even she could 
not tell me that she had been so foolish as to 
confess to a civz/ marriage. Poor, poor girl! 
She must have been bewildered. But I am 
equal to the task, Ferdinand. Never fear; 
all will be well!” 











CHAPTER IV. 


HE trial on the morrow was really a 
a mockery. 

The poor distracted Maire was at his wits’ 
end, and did not know what to do. On the 
one hand was the Curé’s evidence that he 
had seen Ferdinand skulking about Evray in 
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the pine forest, and making notes,—when all 
who knew him thought that he was, where 
all true Frenchmen should be, at the front, 
defending his country. He had no leave 
of absence. At the best then, if not a traitor 
and a spy, he was a coward, a runaway, a 
deserter,—“and what think you,” said the 
eloquent Curé,—“ is not a deserter in these 
terrible times worthy of death?—if for no 
other purpose—certainly to be made an 
example of! Would God,” he continued, “I 
might bear arms—I would fight to the death!” 

His speech made a great impression on 
the excitable French folk. Moreover, he was 
M. le Curé, and his words were law. 

On the other hand Ferdinand could only 
say that he had had leave of absence for three 
days to visit Lisette, but that he had lost the 
paper giving him leave. He explained that 
he was not shirking duty ; that he should be 
back in full time for the next operations ; 
that, in short, he was perfectly within his 
right in journeying as he had done. 

Then Lisette was called. Pale and trem- 
bling she came forward and corroborated her 
lover’s evidence. She took full blame to her- 
self for writing so urgently to him, but she 
did not say that they had intended to be 
married, and in this way she hoped to cut 
the Gordian knot of her difficulties and in- 
decision, and fight off the influence of the 
Curé. 

Once Ferdinand’s wife, she thought, he 
can fight for me, and I will return with him 
as a nurse. Here I am but a lonely orphan, 
and am no match for M. le Curé, though 
perhaps after all he is right, and I am wrong 
to wish to oppose him. 

Nothing of this, I say, could she tell the 
Court, for the Maire, being a staunch Cath- 
olic, would be all the more prejudiced against 
Ferdinand and herself. And yet this was the 
true reason of his extraordinary escapade 
which, without this explanation, looked sus- 
picious enough. 

For we must remember the terrible state 
which France was in at that time. Think for 
a moment how we should feel if the half of 
our happy island had been devastated by the 
enemy, our best armies cut to pieces, a foreign 
fleet in the Thames, and London itself at the 
mercy of the foe ! 

The national pride of the Frenchmen at 
that time could only account for their extra- 
ordinary disasters by attributing them to 
treachery. Perhaps (though I by no means 
give it as my opinion) he was partly right. 
At all events, that feeling was very widespread 








and exceedingly bitter, and the Maire was 
fully aware that he would be exonerated from 
all blame by the higher authorities when it 
was known he had ordered Ferdinand to be 
shot for deserting and on suspicion of playing 
the spy, especially on the evidence of M. le 
Curé of the village. 

He therefore did not long deliberate, and 
was just about to hand over the prisoner to 
his fate, when the galloping of horses was 
heard, and Mademoiselle Beaupire, pale, ex- 
cited, weary-looking, and worn, rushed in. 

“Hold!” she cried, “hold, M. le Maire ! 
I have evidence—important evidence. Permit 
me, M’sieur, to ask M. le Curé a few questions.” 

“ Quite out of order,” muttered the Maire ; 
but Mademoiselle proceeded without waiting, 
and a close observer would have noticed the 
pale face of the Curé turn a shade paler, and 
something like alarm creep into his eyes. 

“M. le Curé, you were at Evray early 
yesterday morning, or the previous night ?” 

“T have told the Maire,” replied the Curé, 
quietly. 

“But you did not tell him that you crept 
slily upstairs to the room where Ferdinand 
was sleeping.” 

“It’s false,” cried the Curé, excitedly ; but 
everyone marked the deadly pallor that 
swiftly overspread his wan features, and for a 
moment the silence in the little crowded 
Court was painfully intense. 

“T have witnesses that you did, and also 
that you burnt a paper on your return from 
his room. Ah!” she cried, in passionate 
triumph, bearing down his protests with her 
shriller voice, “and here—here are burnt 
fragments ! Check, M. le Curé, check ! Come, 
come, you ought to have played your game 
better than this!” 

“Your witnesses, Ma’mselle, 
nesses,” cried the Maire. 

“They are here, M. le Maire,” and at the 
word the gargon and chambermaid of “ Zes 
Trois Billets” entered, and in detail and 
under cross-examination, corroborated every 
word of Mademoiselle’s statement. “Last 
night,” she resumed, presently, “I heard 
certain particulars from the prisoner, and in 
consequence thereof I rode at once through 
the forest—(Oh, M. le Maire! I have not fol- - 
lowed the hounds in brave England for 
nothing)—to ‘Zes Trois Billets,’ where, as 
le bon Dieu ordered it, I found that the 
gargon and chambermaid, being curious, had 
seen what they have described. Nevermore 
smile at a woman’s curiosity, for this time it 
has saved a life!” 
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“Then,” cried M. le Maire, hastily, “we 
will release. the prisoner, and heartily 1 order 
it to be done» It would have been a sad 
Christmas to me.” 

The crowd (like all crowds, proverbially 
fickle, and swaying with the wind of public 
opinion) cheered the prisoner as heartily as 
before it had hissed him. 

“But, M. le Maire,” cried Mademoiselle, 
“these proofs.” 

“Well 2” 

“‘T demand the arrest of the Curé!” 

“Yes, it must be,” said the Maire, sadly. 
“ Let M..le-Curé be arrested. It is a subject 
for examination, in any case.” 

And then, when the Court was cleared, our 
brave Mademoiselle, the excitement over, sat 
down and wept like a child. Notwithstanding 
her assumption of English calmness, she was 
in truth an impulsive, excitable, warm-hearted 
Frenchwoman, sprung from a southern race. 


CHAPTER V. 


HRISTMAS morning came, and the 
day dawned as peacefully as though 

all earthly passions, all wars and tumults were 
at an end. The sky was a pure steel-blue, 
and the tops: of the pine trees stood out 
against it clear and cold. <A lovely day, 
indeed, and one long remembered by Fer- 
dinand and Lisette, for it was the day that 
witnessed their union. When the ceremony 





was completed, and they entered the church 
for the holy Christmas service, and bent! 


together before the altar, and heard the swelling 
organ, and witnessed the gorgeous ritual, of 
Rome, one of them, at least, was ‘thankful 
that M. le Curé was no longer there to cast 
his evil shadow in the holy place. 

Ferdinand duly returned to the army, and 
Lisette accompanied him to nurse the poor 
wounded soldiers. Mademoiselle returned to 
her chalet, and to her, dreams. of her lost 
love. 

Ferdinand did not press the charge against 
the Curé, but sent him a_ letter. instead, 
telling him that, although a heretic, he still 
endeavoured to practise the teachings of the 
Founder of Christianity, and to forgive his 
enemies. 

But being now the lord of Lisette’s estate, 
and consequently a landowner \of some im- 
portance; he caused. M. le Curé, to be re- 
moved to a distant part of France, and the 
recent law for the expulsion: of the, Jesuits 
had no stronger supporters than Ferdinand 
and Lisette. 

Of course, now in these soft, quiet days 
they can smile at that terrible Christmas time, 
and already there are wondering and wide- 
eyed littke ones who gather around. their 
knees when the winter winds: rustle among 
the fir trees, to hear the story of how papa 
was once “ ’Twixt Life and Death.” 

But none know as they do how terrible 
was that time, nor how great is the debt they 
owe to Mademoiselle Beaupire. 

She is a constant visitor, and an honoured 
guest, and what the children would do with- 
out “‘Za fante” T hardly know. 
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BY THE REV. ROBERT SHINDLER. 


parents in humble life. His 
father was a.tailor, and. the son 
was born at Kitzingen, 8th No- 
vember, 1511... Luther . was 





twenty-seven years old, and had just. re- 
turned from Rome, soon after to become 
preacher at Wittenberg. Another remarkable 
character, whose. influence was widely felt— 
Francis Xavier—was a little boy of five. 
Paul soon discovered unusual abilities, which 





: HIS excellent,man was the son of|his parents discerned and wisely encouraged. 


They sent him to school at Ansbach. His 
life was marked by much suffering and many 
sorrows, the first great grief being the death 
of his mother, no light calamity. in his case, 
His. sorrow had an. injurious effect on his 
health, and. his,.father sent for him home. 
But for a special providence which watched 
over -him, and ‘held his soul in life,’ his 
journey home would have been the end of 
his journey. The horse he rode took fright, 
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‘and threw him, but so that one foot hung in 
the stirrup, and for nearly half-an-hour he was 
dragged by the frightened steed, till he was 
bruised and battered to an alarming degree. 
His life was spared, but he received such 
injuries that he suffered from the effects all 
his days, becoming hunch-backed, and re- 
maining small of stature. 

In his fourteenth year his father sent him 
to school at Nuremberg, and after seven years 
he entered the University of Wittenberg, and 
became a pupil and friend of Luther and 
Melancthon. Melancthon especially loved him 
dlearly, he being a man of similar temperament. 
Hesubsequently became lecturer of philosophy, 
and in 1557 Professor of Hebrew and preacher 
in the Castle Church of Wittenberg. Some 
years before, then in his thirtieth year, he 
had followed the excellent example of Luther 
in marrying a wise and virtuous woman, who 
was a great help and comfort tohim. He 
outlived the great Reformer some years, and 
preached Melancthon’s funeral sermon, as 


Melancthon had preached Luther’s. The 
text was 1 Thess. Iv. 13-18. 
Amidst the controversies of the times, 


when the new-born liberty gave impetus and 
latitude to thought, when the study of the 
Holy Scriptures and the works of Augustine 
and other fathers gave birth to new ideas, or 
revived old opinions, Eber was thought to 
incline more to the theology of Calvin than 
of Luther. If this were so, his love of peace 
was equal to his love of truth, so that he held 
on his way without serious hindrance. The 
study of his hymns will not elicit the bias of 
his mind, as having been either in the one 
direction or the other. The truth is, his 
standard was Christ—Christ everywhere and 
in everything, yea, “ All and in All.” 

Eber has been better known as a writer of 
hymns than as a theologian, and by one 
hymn in particular his name has become 
linked with the history of his country, and 
will ever be associated with some of its fiery 
trials and bloody struggles. It is founded on 
the prayer of Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron. xx. 

The hymn in question was written in 1547, 
when, after the defeat of the Protestants at 
the battle of Miihlberg, Charles V. appeared 
with his army before Wittenberg. Martin 
Luther was in his grave, and his beloved 
Katharine and his children had fled to 
Magdeburg. Bugenhagen—*“ the pastor,” as 
Luther used to call him, who was surnamed 
Pomeranius from his native state,—Creutziger, 
and Eber were the only leaders who remained 
in the town. The Elector was a prisoner of 
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war, and after a siege of three weeks the 
town surrendered. Out of that fearful 
struggle, when clouds and darkness seemed 
to envelop the future of the Protestant 
cause in Germany, and when men’s hearts 
failed them for fear, came the hymn of Eber, 
like a hand of help stretched down into the 
miry pit, like a star of hope shining through 
the rifted cloud, or like the distant echo of 
the voice of Him who hushed the winds and 
waves of the Galilean sea with His “ Peace, 
be still!” The translation is that by Miss 
Winkworth :— 


‘* When in the hour of deepest need, 
We know not where to look for aid ; 
When days and nights of anxious thought 
Nor help nor counsel yet have brought ; 


Then this our comfort is alone, 

That we may meet before Thy throne, 
And cry, O faithful God, to Thee, 
For rescue from our misery ; 


To Thee may raise our hearts and eyes, 
Repenting sore with bitter sighs; 

And seek Thy pardon for our sin, 

And respite from our griefs within. 


For Thou hast promised graciously 

To hear all those who cry to Thee, 
Through Him whose name alone is great, 
Our Saviour and our Advocate. 


And thus we come, O Lord, to-day, 

And all our woes before Thee lay ; 

For tried, forsaken, lo! we stand, 

Perils and foes on every hand. 

Ah! hide not, for our sins, Thy face, 
Absolve us through Thy boundless grace ; 
Be with us in our anguish still, 

Free us at last from every ill. 


That so with all our hearts may we 

Once more with joy give thanks to Thee ; 
And walk obedient to Thy Word, 

And now and ever praise the Lord.” 


The intrinsic excellence of the hymn, the 
humility, the penitence, and the trustful con- 
fidence which it breathes, added to the asso- 
ciations of its birth and subsequent history, 
have caused it to become, and to continue, 
in Germany, a universal favourite. 

The incident of the visit of Charles V. to 
the tomb of Luther may have nothing to do 
with the hymn, unless the noble conduct he 
practised might have been in answer to its 
prayer ; but it stands associated with the time 
of its birth, and so may be mentioned here. 

The Emperor had a great desire to see the 
grave of the great Reformer. As he stood 
with folded arms reading the inscription, 
awed into solemnity, and moved with feelings 





of profound veneration as he remembered 
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the character and career of the great man, 
one of his officers asked permission. to open 
the grave and give the ashes of the heretic to 
the winds or to the flames. ‘The Emperor’s 
reply deserves to be recorded:. “I war not 
with the dead,” said he; “let this place. be 
respected.” 

The “Thirty Years’ War” brought un- 
speakable miseries on the German people, 
Fertile plains, where thousands, of diligent 
agriculturists and mechanics possessed plenty 
and happiness, were devastated, and. lay 
stripped and untilled; or, where ploughing 
and sowing were done, and the husbandman 
awaited with anxiety the ingathering of a 
promising: crop, the march of hostile soldiers 
would lay all waste in a few days. Castles 
and villages were burned, the inhabitants 
plundered, and. want and ruin became the 
sad inheritance of tens of thousands. The 
towns were little, if any, better off than the 
country districts. They groaned under the 
oppression of undisciplined troops, who wasted 
what they did not’ consume, and committed 
all kinds of barbarities, extortions, and shame- 
less wickedness. 

The discipline of these sad times wrought 
graciously in the minds of some godly cha- 
racters. They sighed out their griefs, breathed 
their fervent aspirations and hopes, or prayed 
unto the Lord for help and deliverance with 
strong crying and tears, in hymns which live 
and are still popular among the people, being 
sung from time to time in the churches of the 
Fatherland. Older hymns, too, such as this 
of Eber’s, were frequently employed, and on 
several occasions in that long and terrible 
series of wars, it figured in some very trying 
crises of the perilous conflict. 

The protracted war brought its usual at- 
tendants of famine and pestilence. In 1634 
an egg fetched about a shilling of English 
money at its present value, and a pound of 
meat three times as much, The following 
year a pestilence raged in the town of Eden- 
berg, in Saxony, where Martin. Rinkart, a 
famous hymn-writer, was pastor, In that sad 
year he buried no less than_ four thousand 
four hundred and eighty persons, during 
which he escaped all contagion, and. re- 
mained at his post in, good health... Five 
years later the town sustained a siege; when 
the victorious Swedish general, Von Dorfling, 
demanded of the town a payment. of;thirty 
thousand thajers. Rinkart repaired to the 
camp. to intercede for better terms, but re; 
turned unsuccessful. It was vain to. plead 
with man, he would plead with God, whose 





ear is ever,open., _He, announced a prayer 
meeting in,the church, and added to- their 


supplications the: singing of Eber’s hymn—- 
** When in the time of deepest need,” Kc. 


The result was that the Swedish officers came 
down in their terms, and finally accepted two 
thousand thalers. 

The war was.at the first one in which Pro- 
testant and Papist took opposing sides. The 
help of the Swedes was solicited by their 
fellow Protestants, and the great Gustavus 
Adolphus chivalrously came to, the rescue. 
He fought many battles, performed prodigies 
of valour, and at last was slain in the good 
cause. On the eve of the battle of Lutzen 
—in which his troops were victorious—the 
faith and courage of the great leader were 
inspired by the battle song of Altenburg, 
beginning— 


“Fear not, O little flock, the foe,” 


and ending— 


‘Amen, Lord Jesus; grant our prayer ! 
Great Captain, now [bine arm make bare ; 
Fight for us once again ! 
So shall Thy saints and martyrs raise 
A mighty chorus to Thy praise, 
World without end. Amen.” 


After a time the weary and wasted Ger- 
mans patched up a kind of peace, dealing 
ungratefully with their Swedish allies; but 
the war still continued, the Swedes and the 
French fighting against the Germans. It was 
thus. that the old town of, Pegau, where 
rest the ashes of Luther’s noble wife, was 
bombarded. by the Swedes under Torsten- 
sohn, who had been first the page and then 
the pupil, and was now, as military leader, the 
successor of the great Adolphus. This was 
in. December, 1644. Nearly the whole of the 
town was burned or laid in ruins, and the 
inhabitants were compelled to encamp in the 
open fields ih the wintry. weather. 

At length. the Saxon, general, Gersdorf, 
wished to treat for capitulation. ‘Torstensohn 
was inexorable, and persisted in his determi- 
nation to destroy what remained of the town 
and its\inhabitants.. In vain the town coun- 
cillors implored him to show mercy. At last 
the, worthy pastor, Lange, ventured with 
twelve boys from the choir into the presence 
of the. Swedish. general. | The boys knelt 


around ; their pastor, and. with tremulous 
voices and imploring. looks sang Dr. Eber’s 
hymn—. 
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“ When in the hour of deepest need, 
We know not where to look for aid ; 
When days and nights of anxious thought, 
Nor help nor counsel yet have brought ; 


Then this our comfort is alone, 

That we may meet before Thy throne ; 
And cry, O faithful God, to Thee 

For rescue from our misery,” &e: 


Lange interceded most earnestly with the 
general, Hardly was the hymn concluded, 
when, to the surprise of everyone, the general 
suddenly advanced towards the pastor, and 
embraced him most affectionately, having 
recognised in Lange an old fellow-student, 
who: had been very kind to him in his early 
days. He at once not only ordered the town 
to be spared from further bombardment, 





} 

|Grotius, in his last moments, asked that it 

| might be read to him, and while the touching 

| lines. were being repeated his spirit passed 
away. The hymn contains eight verses; we 

| give the first four :— 


“Lord Jesus Christ, true man and God}. 
Who borest anguish, scorn, the rod ; 
And diedst at last upon the tree 
To bring Thy Father’s grace to me ; 

I pray Thee, through that bitter woe, 
Let me, a sinner, mercy know. 


When comes the hour of failing breath, 
And I must wrestle, Lord, with death, 
When from my sight all fades away, 
And when my tongue no more can say, 
And when mine ears no more can hear, 
And when my heart is rack’d with fear ; 





but sent a supply of food for the famishing 
inhabitants. In memory of this remarkable 
deliverance, it is said this hymn is still sung 
in that town every Sunday afternoon during) 
divine service. 

One moré case may be cited in which this 
hymn was the means of a great deliverance to | 
a poor man in distress. He had been reduced 
by affliction and had been brought so low | 
that he could not pay his rent. A broker | 
was sent with an execution. The poor man} 
was in great trouble, for he knew not what to ; 
do, and had not a single human friend to 
whom he could look for aid. In his distress 
he called upon the Lord, and when the broker 
entered the house, he found the man and all 
his children on their knees, imploring help 
from above, and singing their request in the 
plaintive and soul-stirring words of the same 
hymn, The scene and the words so touched | 
the broker that, instead of distraining for the 
rent, he took off his coat and gave it to the 
distressed and pious sufferer, that he might 
sell it and pay his debt. 

“QO give thanks unto the Lord, for He is 
good: for His mercy endureth for ever. 
‘They cried unto the Lord in their trouble, | 
and He delivered them out of their distresses. | 
Oh that men would praise the Lord for His 
goodness, and for His wonderful works to 
the children of men !” 

Eber was a home-loving man, and a tender | 
father to his children. We have 2 hymn) 
which he wrote for them, and which has had | 
a very wide acceptance, especially with those | 
in sickness and when near death Hugo}! 


When all my mind is darkened o’er, 

And human help can do no more ; 

Then come, Lord Jesus, come with speed, 
And help me in my hour of need ; 

Send me from this dark vale beneath, 
And shorten then the pangs of death. 


All evil spirits drive away, 

But let Thy Spirit with me stay, 

Until my soul the body leave ; 

Then in Thy hands my soul receive, 
Then let the earth my body keep, 

Till the Last Day shall break its sleep.” 


The end of Eber was hastened by domestic 
sorrow. In 1569 he lost his excellent wife, 
with whom he had lived happily for twenty- 
eight years. This was a sad blow to him, and 
being followed by the loss of two other members 
of his family, the frail body sank beneath the 
accumulating grief, roth December the same 
year. His own simple lines, written ‘two 
years before, describe, no doubt, the happy 
Scriptural hope which brightened and cheered 
his spirit to the last :— 


“*T trust Thee utterly, my Lord, 
For Thou hast promised in Thy Word: 
‘In truth I tell you, who receives 
My Word, and keeps it, and believes, 
Shall never fall God’s wrath beneath, 
Shall never taste eternal death. 
Though here on earth in time he die, 
He is not therefore lost ; for I 
Will come, and with a mighty hand 
Will break away death’s strongest. band, 
And lift him hence, that he shall he 
For ever in My realm with Me:; 
For ever living there in bliss.’— 
Ah! let us not that glory miss.” 
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T almost every point from which 
one views the Eternal City, the 
great Basilica of St. Peter appears 
its centre and crown. We lift 
our eyes involuntarily towards 

the mighty Dome, whether sharply defined in 
the clear atmosphere of the morning, bathed 
in noonday sunshine, or from a sunset sea of 
golden mist soaring so high above the city 
that it seems to belong rather to heaven than 
to earth. Beneath lies a picturesque con- 
fusion of churches, palaces, and ruins, squalid 
streets and rushing river, terraced gardens, 
with tall palm-trees shooting above crumbling 
walls ; dark woods of ilex and stone-pine in 
the distance—and beyond them the dreamy 
beauty of the wide Campagna, with its boun- 
daries of blue sea and purple mountains. 

The first visit to St. Peter’s is eagerly antici- 
pated, and it is an eventful day when we| 
cross the Bridge of St. Angelo, with its | 
sculptured angels, and passing the historical 
castle on which St. Michael stands with out- 
spread wings, approach the grand Piazza, 
with its stately obelisk and beautiful foun- 
tains, ever tossing their clouds of spray into 
the sky. On either side stretches Bernini’s 
magnificent triple colonnade, crowned by 
colossal figures of the saints. In front is the | 
flight of steps leading to the portico of| 
St. Peter’s. On the roof is the figure of our 
Lord, with the twelve apostles, six on either 
side. From this point the exterior is not 
imposing, the great church standing in its| 
own light, and no compleie idea being gained 
of the whole. Above is the Loggia, from | 
which the Pontiff formerly gave the great | 
Benediction of the city and the world. 
Within the portico is the famous “ Navi- | 
cella”—a bold marble relief of the ship of| 
the church riding upon the waves. We pause 
for a moment before the great leathern cur- 
tain which hangs over the central doorway, 
and notice on the right the white marble 
‘‘ Jubilee Door,” never opened save in the 
Year of Jubilee, when the Pope himself 
knocks it in—when duly prepared—with a 
silver hammer. 

All this time we have probably been 
imagining and rehearsing to ourselves the 
impression we expect to receive from our 
first sight of the interior. We know that the 

















cathedral covers eight acres of ground, and 
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| dispelled ; 


| eee in a flood of sunshine. 


that vast sums are annually expended merely 
in the needful repairs. All the grand associa- 
tions of the past crowd in upon the mind as 
we think of the almost fabulous wealth poured 
in from all lands to enrich and beautify the 
great Basilica raised by the Pope Paul 
Borghese on the ruins of the ancient church, 
and adorned by almost every succeeding 
Pontiff: perhaps dim visions of far-off Gothic 
cathedrals lengthen out before us in endless 
vistas, adding to the confusion of ideas which 
makes up our vague anticipation of the glories 
of the central Cathedral of Christendom. We 
push aside the curtain and enter. For what 
have our dreams prepared us? At first we 
think for a great disappointment—certainly 
for a great surprise. 

Our idea of almost infinite space is wholly 
the solemn mystery—the shadowy 
grandeur with which imagination has vested 
St. Peter’s is entirely absent. What do we see 
as we stand just within the doorway? A 
great church truly, rich in mosaic, marble, 
and gold—a wealth of ornament everywhere. 
The sunshine pours in through unpainted 
windows, accentuating every detail as it gleams 
on the medallions of the Popes, the tiaras, 


_and the marble doves which cover the huge 


square pillars. 

The marble cherubs supporting the holy 
water fonts below beam upon us with their 
eternal smile ; the inlaid altars in the great 
side chapels shine brightly in the distance. 
We look from mosaic floor to lofty roof, all 
A dazzling 
| ring of light sparkles in the distance, and we 
wander up the nave and stand before the 
hundred ever-burning lamps which surround 
the Confessional, or Tomb of St. Peter. A 
double flight of marble steps descends to the 
doors of gilded bronze, through which is seen 
the magnificent marble sarcophagus, said to 
contain the body of the Apostle, and beneath 
it the battered iron coffin from which his relics 
were removed when brought hither from the 
catacombs. 

Above the confessional is the high altar 
at which the Pope alone celebrates, striking 
in its severe simplicity of plain white marble, 
with silver crucifix and six tall candles—the 
pillars of the bronze baldacchino being sixty 
feet in height. 

On the right is the stiff bronze figure of 
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St. Peter, with lamps burning on either side. 
We pause for a moment to watch a group of 
peasants, in linen veils and gay bodices and 
kirtles, as they kneel to kiss the foot, worn 
away by the homage, of..centuries.- The 
great Dome glows in many-coloured mosaic. 
The four Evangelists, the nearest poifits in 
that sea of colour are imbued with the same 
laughing light that greets us everywhere. We 


cannot realize their gigantic proportions, but} lor 
we know that the pen in St. Luke’s hand is}< 


seven feet long, ‘though apparently but an 
ordinary quill. Higher still we gradually un- 
ravel the labyrinth of colours, and recognise 
the great scenes from the Life of our Lord, 
the Assumption of the Virgin, our Lord in 
Glory, and: the Eternal Father on His Throne: 

The text, “Tu es Petrus,” etc., spans the 
Dome, and though each letter is six feet high 
the fact seems incredible. The wonderful 
building conceals so much from us on the 
one hand, theugh it makes such startling 
revelations on the other. Look at the sharp 
lines of column, architrave and cornice. The 
marble Popes standing on their tombs with 
hands raised in benediction; the gorgeous 
mosaic pictures.above the altars ; the colossal 
marble figures of Saints and Martyrs standing 
round Dome and Tribune; St. Helenawith 
the Cross conspicuous amongst them—all 
massive, solid, and substantial, the great 
space circumseribed and defined—no room 
for imagination where all is positive, visible, 
and tangible; no hint of dim possibilities ; 
none of that suggestiveness which is the 
special charm sof Gothic architecture ; no 
trace of age or decay, softening the out- 
lines, and solemnizing the mind with its 
venerable beauty, but rather the great Cathe- 
dral in its bright unchanging reality stands 
before us as though ‘triumphing in eternal 
youth. 

Tired of a vain attempt to grasp the idea 
of the whole, we examme the building in 
detail. At the .endl asathe Papal Throne, a 
lofty seat covered-with serimson, and reached 
by a corkscrew staircase at ‘the back. The 
South Transept, "used for the «assemblies of 
the Vatican Council, isstiilboarded off, with 
the seats and fittings remaiming as they were. 
In the North Transept is the:ssupposed Tomb 
of the Apostles, Saints Simon and Jude, 
under the altar used for High Mass during 
the winter months. Round this transept are 
Confessionals for all Europeans and for many 
Eastern languages ; the priests occupied in 
reading when not required for their duties, 
and occasionally extending a wand over the 





head of anyone kneeling before them to 
ask for a blessing. On the right is the 
Throne of the Grand Penitentiary, who 
exercises his prerogative during Holy Week. 

There .is something very beautiful and 
touching in the idea of the great Cathedral 
thus adapting itself to the spiritual wants of 
those of every clime and tongue, seeming to 
echo the words of St. Paul: “ Now ye are no 
r strangers and foreigners, but fellow- 
ns with the Saints of the Household of 
God.” 

After reading the inscriptions “ Pro Illyrica 
Lingua,” “Pro Ungarica Lingua,” and so on, 
with surprise at the number of languages, 
— hitherto unheard of—the occupants of the 
confessionals naturally attract attention. The 
tall, stern-looking Polish priest, and a hand- 
some Spaniard, with a keen, intelligent face, 
seem fully occupied with their penitents, 
while the French and English priests, stand- 
ing outside their confessionals, are discussing 
theamerits of some theological work. 

A ‘bell rings in the distance, and a long 
train of priests and acolytes winds in and out 
between the pillars of the nave. The organ 
peals out, and the gallery beneath fills with 
the Papal choir, in white cottas and purple 
cassocks swith scarlet sleeves. The priests, 
in gorgeous vestments, approach the altar, 
while canons and acolytes take their places, 
and a grand High Mass begins, the exquisite 
voices of the world-renowned choir floating 
round “the vast Cathedral with liquid sweet- 
ness. The congregation consists of a mere 
handful_.of people; a few English and 
American tourists, for the most part, look- 
ing on with curiosity. Some peasants telling 
their beads; here and there a priest, evidently 
frem the country; a few children ; everywhere 
an wair of desertion and depression, and we 
think of the days when the grand church 
functions drew crowds from every part of the 
world to the Shrine of St. Peter. 

“Close by is the entrance to the Crypt, 
difficult of access, but worth seeing, if an 
order can be obtained, and containing inter- 
esting remains of the old Basilica, and many 
tombs of the Popes, including that of Adrian 
the Seventh (Nicholas Breakspear), the only 
Englishman who ever wore the Papal crown. 
Above the door of the Sacristy is the white 
marble sarcophagus in which the body of a 
Pope generally rests until the death of his 
successor, when it is removed to its final 
resting-place. ‘The Sacristy itself is like an 
immense church, and here a_ bewildering 
number of treasures are exhibited. Chest 
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after chest of gold-plate, chalices, ciboriums, | own inability to grasp the grand idea ex- 
crucifixes, croziers, and monstrances blazing | pressed in-the mighty pile. But wait. Not 
with jewels ; rings, mitres, and chains; gor- | all at once does the great Basilica reveal itself 
geous vestments of gold and silver cloth, or |--we must see it often, and learn it by heart 
of rich velvet and silk, stiff with embroidery | before we are capable of pronouncing judg- 
and glittering with gems. The store seems | ment upon it, and when the revelation comes 
endless, and at last, for very weariness, we | it is not that which we have looked for. ‘The 
beg to see no more, and ascend the stairs | unity of design and perfect proportion is the 
leading to the Dome. The roof commands a | cause of this feeling of disappointment, which 
fine view of the city, with the huge Vatican |is really the truest tribute of praisesto.that 
Palace and its gardens. We notice a number | perfection of form and colour which isgradu- 
of small houses and workshops built on the |ally borne in upon the mind, until we under- 
roof, and occupied by the workmen, whose | stand something of the feeling of Voltaire, 
whole time is employed in the incessant | when he said that he should, above all other 
repairs of the Cathedral. Another staircase |spots on earth, prefer to make his home in 
takes us to the gallery within the Dome. St. Peter’s, and that to him no other scene 
How coarse the great mosaics look when | could compare with the glories of the mag- 
seen so closely! Each piece seeming as |nificent interior. tach time we go, the 
large as a man’s thumb. Nowhere can we | details strike us less, the design more, until 
get a full view of the huge pictures, though | by degrees all that appeared conspicuous and 
necks are strained to the utmost. We can | startling is merged and blended harmoniously 
hardly believe them to be the same mosaics | in one great whole. The mind-which stopped 
whose smooth surface and exquisitely-blended | short at every detail seems to expand, and is 
colours make them appear like beautiful | gradually tramed to perceive and comprehend 
paintings when seen from below. We lean the majesty and beauty which at first op- 
over the giddy height and look down. A few | pressed and bewildered it. It is as though 
noiseless black specks crawl like flies over;the great Cathedral increased in size every 
the shining pavement, perhaps in reality two | time we enter it. Our first ideas are forgotten ; 
or three hundred persons wandering about | the great reality dwarfs and.overpowers them, 
the building. St. Peter's ‘Tomb seems but} or rather seems to enclose and comprehend 
a little point of light in spite of its hundred|them. When this mental process has once 
lamps. ‘The faint tinkling of the Sanctus’ taken place, St. Peter's never loses its hold 
bells in the chapels just reaches the ear, and, upon us; we never tire of its inexhaustible 
after a long intent gaze, we go down, and beauty. ‘The impression once received never 
perhaps complete our survey of the church dies away, but is intensified with every. suc- 
by walking round the outside ; a quarter of | ceeding visit. ‘The great Church seems the 
an hour well spent, as it helps us to realize very type of majesty and strength, joy and 
the size of the building; on the left is the peace, and we acknowledge its worthiness to 
little Cimeterio ‘Tedesco, filled with earth! occupy the proud position it has held so 
brought from the Holy Land in crusading | long of being the great central Cathedral of 
times. We probably retrace our steps with | Christendom. 
a sigh of ‘disappointment— we think, with R. A. E. 
the Cathedral itself, but -more likely with our 
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THE PRAISE AND THE Vow. 
BY CLERICUS. 
“Praise waiteth for Thee, O God, in Sion: and unto Thee shall the vow be performed.” 


PSALM 


WF. OW or when this stirring and beau- 
tiful psalm was composed seems 
to be quite uncertain. It is 
suggested by some students of 
the Book that it was written and 
sung in grateful praise for special providential 
mercies. _The land of Judea was at certain 
periods sorely distressed by drought, periods 
when the ground was parched and the streams 
were dry. After a weary while, when Nature, 
witheredand drooping, seemed about todie, the 
hill-country would rapidly become enveloped 
in clouds and mist ; a favourable wind would 
arise, and bring the newly-charged clouds 
along to drop the precious rain upon the 
cracked and hardened soil. In an astonishingly | 
small space of time the flaccid and withered 
foliage of the trees, the bleached and sickly 
fields would flush up again with green life 
and beauty, and guarantee a harvest to 
follow by-and-by. 

Such a scene of dreary drought, followed 
by such a rich and gracious rain, probably in- 
spired this song, ‘“ Praise waiteth for Thee, O 
God, in Sion!” ‘‘ Thou visitest the earth, and 
waterest it.” “Thou waterest the ridges, and 
makest the furrows soft with showers.” 

In David’s day and time they had 
not arrived at that high pitch of scientific 
knowledge and philosophic insight which 
relieves the great Creator of all responsibility 
in the management of His works. They did 
not hold that the Creator having endowed 
the machinery with perpetual motion, gave it 
over to the control of an iron-handed law 
which grinds or pampers according to circum- 
stances, and is never interfered with by an 
Infinite Will 

David, King of Israel, seer and prophet of | 








Ixv. 1. 


When the inspired Psalmist sees the land 
suffering from a long-continued, severe, and 
sometimes fatal drought, he accounts for it 
thus :—“ By terrible things in righteousness 
wilt Thou answer us;” and when the rain 
descends and the brooklets ripple ; when the 
bending boughs of the holly are green with 
beauty and laden with fruit and the corn-fields 
wave in golden promise; then he accounts. 
for it thus: “ Zhow visitest the earth, and 
waterest it. Zhou enrichest it with the river 
of God,” that is to say, the river of His 
infinite providential bounty and _ grace. 
“* Thou blessest the springing thereof. Zhou 
crownest the year with Thy goodness. Tuy 
paths drop fatness.” That is to say the 
Deity is on the march through all his terri- 
tory and every step of His lordly foot shakes 
down the blessings as He goes! 

When David turns his eye towards the 
hills and mountains, heaved high out of the 
world’s convulsed mass in some gigantic 
agony of Nature, he regards their calm, fixed 
forms of abiding majesty, and says: “ By /is 
strength He setteth fast the mountains, 
girded with power.” He has fixed them in 
their socket. He has chained and belted 
them, so that they can never be moved! 
The same power stilleth the noise of the sea 
and the wild warfare of the wave, a noise and 
a warfare which is the roar of His voice and 
the battle of His might. The power which 
he exerts over the wrath and anger of the 
ocean, he can exert and does exert over the 
passions of a multitude, the reckless madness 
of a people, the wild commotion of a mob. 
Let the history of a persecuted Church, of 
the sorely maltreated servants of the Lord 
testify how “He stilleth the tumult of the 


the Most High God, saw the machine at! people!” 


work, the moon and the stars in their courses, ' 


Let science do her best to open up to our 





the outgoings of the morning and evening ;| wondering mind the skill and wisdom and 
but he says God ordained the one and made goodness of Almighty God; but when her 
the other. The changes of seasons and the| keen eye is dazed and dazzled by the exceed- 
occasional phenomena of a marked and jing brightness of His glory, or dimmed and 
striking character, David calls “Tuy ToKENs,.” ' darkened by the exceeding mystery of His 
No scientific explanation of either the ordinary | operations, let her bend her head in silence,. 
or the abnormal events in Nature have ever and ponder on those wiser words than hers : 
surpassed this. “His ways,” “ His tokens,” | “Great is our Lord, and of great power: His 
are past finding out. | understanding is infinite ;” and, in response 

















to His own high question—“ Canst thou by 
searching find out God?” let human wisdom 
own its limits, and humbly answer—“ No!” 


** There is a power 
Unseen, that rules the illimitable world,— 
That guides its motions, from the brightest star 
To the least dust of this sin-tainted mould ; 
While man, who madly deems himself the lord 
Of all, is naught but weakness and dependence. 
Man, know thyself! 


Now, let us turn again to the first verse of 
this high-toned song of praise, “Praise waiteth 
for Thee, O God, in Sion: and unto Thee 
shall the vow be performed.” 

“ Praise waiteth.”” Some think there is here 
a reference to the attitude of the worshippers 
in the tabernacle when the high priest went 
into the Holy of Holies to make the yearly 
atonement for the people’s sin. They stood 
in the outer court in bowed and reverent 
silence ; not a whisper—scarce a movement 
—all stilled with a common awe. In the 
holy place no living soul, not even an anointed 
priest, was found. Solemn silence pervaded 
the sacred vestibule to that innermost Holy 
of Holies in which the high priest bent his 
mitred head and stood with hands folded on 
his breast until the Shekinah light shone on 
the sprinkled ark! In such ‘mute expressive 
silence,’ in such solemn adoration the grateful 
Psalmist would lift up his praiseful thoughts 
as he enters beneath the roof of Zion’s sanc- 
tuary. ‘“ Pratse watteth.” The words give 
one the idea of preparation ; as though the 
thoughts are framed, the mind impressed and 
calm before the praise is offered. How de- 
sirable, how fitting, how essential is this for 
thoroughly profitable worship now ! If every 
worshipper in the great congregation would 
go to the Lord’s house prepared—prepared 
by private pondering and private prayer to 
God—how much more rich and full might 
His blessing be! How much more might the 
helpful influence on the preacher be! How 
much more effective upon others might the 
service be! “ Praise watteth.” The words 
convey the idea of a promptitude and willing- 
hood that will be on Sion’s hill and in Sion’s 
holy place before the time at which the Lord 
will show His special presence there. It is evi- 
dent that David was not in the habit of being 
behindhand in the matter of his devotions. 
He would endeavour to lead the way rather 
than to lag behind ; would that the same high 
sense of privilege, the same view of what is 
decent, decorous, and right, were universal 
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in Christian sanctuaries to-day. 
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* Praise waiteth.” That certainly gives the 
idea of expectancy, They who wait, wait for 
some end. They who “come to Zion for to 
worship,” wait for a sensible and conscious 
reception of their grateful sacrifice. As the 
fire from heaven descended in the olden time 
upon the altar of the Lord, so God's gracious 
spirit, power, and presence are promised to 
all who offer the sacrifice of a contrite spirit 
in the temple of the Lord. In the Holy Place 
our devotions should be so offered, our hearts 
should be so open, our minds should be so 
expectant, as if as a matter of course we ex- 
pect to receive from the good hand of our 
God witness, assurance, token, that the Lord. 
taketh pleasure in them that fear Him, in 
them that hope in His name. 

“Unto THEE SHALL THE VOW BE PER- 
FORMED.” What vow is this? 

The very silence on the subject enables us 
to give an answer. It was, doubtless, a vow 
to bring forth fruits meet for repentance,—a 
vow to turn more entirely and heartily to the 
service of the Lord. It was a holy resolution 
to be loyal to the God of their mercies ; no 
longer to forget Him, never more to ignore 
Him, but with heart and hand, with lip 
and foot, in deed and word, to follow the 
Lord fully, and to be willing and cheerful 
keepers of His law. It was a vow to be 
“performed ”—to be “performed to the 
Lord,”—and hence it included consecration 
and sacrifice, service and praise. Mark how 
intimately these two words are connected in 
this one brief verse—“ Praise,” “ performed.” 
Psalm and service are to go together. What 
the lip says, the life does. Praise in Zion 
means duty out of it. We must not separate 
these two. If we do, our praise will be as 
sounding brass, and of no more value than 
a tinkling cymbal will be all our melodies of 
song. 

But what was ii, may we well suppose, that 
led to the making of this holy vow ? It is called 
“the vow,” and evidently refers to some 
singular and special resolves made as to their 
conduct to theirGod. If we are right in our 
idea that this beautiful psalm was written and 
sung in gratitude for the coming of the sorely 
needed and long expected rain, then we may 
safely conclude that the vow was made when 
the drought lay heavy on the land, when 
the scorching heat was withering up all their 
hopes of harvest, and when the land was 
threatened with sore famine for the lack of 
bread. 

That is how it always has been with 
poor sinful man; that is how it is to-day. 
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In our health,and strength, in our prosperity 
and. peace, we forget our God, follow the evil 
devices of our own hearts, ever lapsing into 
greater depths of. sin, ever ‘hardening into 
greater indifference: as to our )soul’s supreme 
necessities—as to our responsibilities to God. 
Then God sends the drought, or the sickness, 
~or the bereavement, or the loss; then He 
sends the sudden calamity—startling, dreadful, 
awful—and men are aroused, whether ‘they 
will or not, to an awful consciousness that, 
though God is forgotten, He dives / rules / 
.and will assert His just and righteous claims ! 


and tetribution, shall ‘come gracious com- 
passion; delivering | mercies, ‘and ‘ biding 
peacé ! 

There is just one more application of these 
wise words: “Praise waiteth for thee in 
Zion.” All the true inhabitants of the Lord’s 
spiritual Zion are waiting, waitinz with praises 
| on. their lips and in their hearts ; waiting for 
the coming of the Lord. Have you never 
mingled with a gathered crowd for the 
appearance of some great hero of the hour ? 
Patiently the multitude waits, until at last the 
signal is given, “‘ He’s coming !” then bursts 








‘“‘By terrible things in righteousness” He} forth ‘the music, then sound the cymbals, and 
,answers our defiance, our disloyalty, our high-| loudly beat the drums, and all the crowd 


handed sin, and we are constrained to feel 
that “verily there is. a God that judgeth” us, 
and that “the way of transgressors is hard.” 

If after this sore “digging about,” this 
rough and ruthless delving with the spade 
among our very roots, we bear fruit, WELL! 
If not the spade is laid aside, the axe is 
grasped instead, and the cumberer comes 
crashing to the ground! O, well for us in 
the day of our calamity ; if when the drought 
is on us, we turn unto the Lord, and with 
tears of penitence “vow” to seek His face 
and serve Him, then in due time shall the 
clouds of mercy gather, and shall break in 
blessings on our heads ; then shall our praise 
wait for Him in Zion, and instead of wrath 


arise to greet the hero’s advent with one loud 
hurrah of welcome, one burst of eager praise. 
So praise waiteth in Zion. They who are 
looking for the Lord dwell on the tiptoe of 
expectation. “He shall descend from heaven 
with a shout,”—a shout of welcome ; ay, and 
|a shout of fear. How shall we greet Him? 
| Let us dwell in His Zion; with His praises 
| on our tongue and heart let us wait, wait 

| 
| 





‘* For surely as the leaves and flowers 
In summer time come back again ; 
| As surely as in sultry hours 
The dark clouds bring the pleasant rain ; 

| Shall He who in His lowly love 
Came once, that we might be forgiven, 
Break glorious through the clouds above, 

And take His children home to heaven !” 
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THE WittAge Waits. 


LL restless, afraid, and desponding I lay, 
For hard were the tasks had been set me that day ; 
Though sacred the toil, yets its solaces high 
Were distant and cold as the winterly sky. 
As bleak as the hills seemed the lot of my poor, 
As lifeless their hopes as the desolate moor ; 
I slept not for grief at the thought of their woes, 
And rued my own burdens, and longed for repose. 
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Then suddenly, joyously came to my ears, 

As first to the shepherds and then to the seers, 

The Song of the Angels whose peace-breathing chime, 
In echoes re-echoed shall gladden all time. 

I rose from my pillow the “ Angels” to see 

Who brought in my sadness glad tidings to me ; 

And lo! a strange group in the moonlight drew nigh, 
Like Scalds of a Viking in cycles gone by. 

I knew them at once in their motley disguise 

My Poor, who had banished sweet sleep from my eyes: 
The moon, like a sun without heat in the sky, 

Declared them more hopeful, more trustful than I. 
They came to my window when midnight was past, 
Enwrapped in coarse woollen because of the blast, 

That ‘rushed from the North with loud menace and moan, 
And piereed their frail flesh and stung deep'to the bone. 


With feet heavy-booted, and swaddled beside 

In. long-ago, hosen-ungracefully tied, 

They laboured with motion unlimber and slow, 

Opposed by the wind and delayed by the snow. 

With voices that faltered and quavered with cold, 

Discordant they carolled the tidings: of old, ‘ 
Which solaced their sorrow and banished their fear, 

Though Want was upon'them, and Famine a-near, 


They taught me a lesson of hope and content, 

Then back to my pillow I thankfully went ; 

And rose in the morn'to the tasks of the day, 

In blissful assurance which fades not away. SAMUEL (WRAY. 
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A Peep into PoLanp. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK Forest,” ETC. 


Part I, 


|—— writes in amused amazement 
at my feats and projects, “ You 
certainly are a good traveller. 
It would not in the least sur- 
prise me to hear that you had 
been round the world, or had engaged your- 
self as special correspondent to the Hourly 
Intelligencer for the regions of Khiva, Central 
Africa, and the Fiji Islands.” He supposes 
me to be still at the Red Mill, and adds, 
‘What you say of startling fawns and snakes 
in your primeval forest is exceedingly attrac- 
tive to read of, but I feel sure that the snakes 
would startle me almost more than I should 
startle them. If, however, you come across 
any curious woodlice under stones, moss, or 
decaying leaves, please bottle them in a little 
spirits, and forward them to me. These 
creatures must have fourteen legs, neither | 
more nor less. I take the precaution of | 
telling you, that you may not burden yourself | 
with a quantity of Russian or Austrian ear- | 
wigs and centipedes, which would not in- 
terest me so much.” 

Now the pity is that I did not know sooner 
of these fourteen-footed curiosities, for the 
Tannenberger forest abounded in_ insects 
with legs of all kinds and numbers, and I| 
might, perhaps, have made some interesting | 
discoveries. If I go to Cracow, I shall be in| 
Austrian Poland; but I do not expect—| 
even in my most sanguine and adventurous | 
moments —to pass the Russian borders. 
However, who knows; for, as Pauline says, 
she agrees with T: , and it would not 
much astonish her if she got a letter from me 
from the North Pole. The old Herr Kammer- 
rath, Baron B seems to think the Cracow 
journey the wildest idea on my part; and his 
daughter adds that if I were once got hold 
of on suspicion of being a political spy or 
offender, they would not be able to help me. 
I laugh over the idea of being seized on 
suspicion of any kind, but one thing that the 
Baron said is quite true—that travelling to 
Cracow alone is a different thing to travelling, 
for example, to Vienna; for English and all 

















kinds of travellers are continually going to 


go but merchants, or those who may have 
special business there. Well, I have had no 
letter from Herr H-— yet. It shall de- 
pend on what he writes. Herr H—— is 
missionary to the Jews at Cracow, and if he 
do not happen to be away just now, I am 
sure he will help me to see what there is 
to be seen, I am eagerly looking for his 
MMe ets. 

No letter comes from Cracow, and although 
it will be a disappointment to me not to go, it 
is, perhaps, something of a relief; for my 
friends here all seem to think it a rather wild 
journey, especially as the political world is 
not exactly in a state of perfect calm and 
quiet. The Polish ladies, they say, are so 
given to mixing themselves in politics, and 
my foreign accent in speaking German, and 
my black costume might so easily lead to my 
being mistaken for one, that if any political 
crisis occurred I might find myself in an 
unpleasant position, to say the least. : 

The answer from Cracow has come. My 
letter went wrong, and was delayed in deli- 
very. But Herr H—— writes most kindly, 
with every offer of help and aid, and no sug- 
gestions of risk or difficulties. He and his 
wife promise to meet me at the station. Thus 
Pauline thinks with me that matters have 
smoothed themselves, and the way has be- 
come clear for me to go. God give me a 
good journey, and a safe and happy return. 

* * * * 


I am back ; so full of thoughts and mental 
pictures, quaint and novel and picturesque, 
that indeed I do not know where to begin. 

I have been to Poland, to Cracow. I 
have seen the Carpathians, and the winding 
Vistula. I have visited the tombs of the 
ancient Polish kings, Casimir the Great, 
and Sigismond, last of his race. I have 
wandered through the mazes of the famous 
salt mines of Wieliczka, and witnessed a 
Polish national dance, in a lofty hall, sup- 
ported by pillars of salt, and lighted by 
chandeliers of salt, fathoms deep in the earth 
I have seen groups of peasants working in the 
fields in bright, fantastic costumes, like a 
ballet troupe in an extravaganza ; long-coated, 
bearded Jews chaffering on the Bourse, and 


and fro in that direction ; but to Cracow few | handsome Jewesses with shaven hair, replaced 
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by horrid wigs, haggling in the markets, side 
by side with beautiful children with coal-black 
eyes and flaxen locks, or jetty hair and violet- 
blué eyes, results of a mixed nationality. 

Everything was new and strange, and 
different to anything else I have seen. I was 
not prepared to find myself so entirely and 
really in Poland, for Cracow is Austrian 
territory, and has been so since the days of 
Maria Theresa, but, behold! I found German 
not even understood ! Six months ago* there 
was not a German school in the place. There 
is no German newspaper, no means of pub- 
lishing a German advertisement, except by a 
placard. The names of the streets are in 
Polish, so are the shop signs. Railway 
porters speak only Polish, so do the droschke 
drivers, but of this more anon. I might 
ramble on thus for hours, the whole thing 
seems almost like a dream. Perhaps if I 
begin at the beginning, and set down events 
and impressions as they occurred, I shall 
be able the better to realize that I have not 
been to Poland and back on Aladdin’s carpet, 
or in a flight of fancy, but in propria persona, 
by the ordinary and common-place means of 
a FPersonen-Zug, alias a train composed of 
first, second, third, and fourth class carriages. 

Well, then, not “once upon a time,” but 
only last Monday morning I got into the 
yellow diligence at the Post, just opposite the 
Moravian inn at Gnadenfrei, to meet the first 
train to Breslau. It was not yet six o’clock, 
a bright, clear, cold morning, reminding one 
that autumn days were approaching. As far 
as Breslau I was able to take one of the very 
convenient five-days’ return tickets which are 
issued on many of the Prussian lines. From 
Breslau to Cracow this is unfortunately not 
the case. They might be called weekly 
tickets, for the day of issue is not reckoned, 
therefore in taking one on Monday, one may 
remain away until Saturday, if one pleases. 
As with us, about the half fare is charged for 
the return. 

Rather curiously, no jess than five indi- 
viduals, travelling towards various points on 
the Cracow route, got into the same carriage 
with me ; two children with their respective 
mothers, and another person. I say curiously, 
because from Breslau so many other routes 
diverge. One child struck me very much, a 
handsome boy of five, looking, however, much 
older from his manly dress—an Astrachan 
fez and long Russian pelisse, with dark cloth 
trousers narrowing to the ankles. His thick 


* This refers to 1874. 
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hair was cut evenly round his head in the 
real pudding-basin fashion, and a pair of 
splendid eyes lighted up the clear brunette 
face. The other child was less striking, but 
fair and pretty, and it was the first intimation 
that I had of the existence of fair Poles, for 
I used to think that all Poles were dark. 

At Breslau I had to make my way from 
the Ober-Schlesischen station to the Frei- 
burger. Why cannot all railways converge 
to the same point in a town, I wonder. 
What trouble it would save. However, this 
once I did not mind, for I had three hours to 
spin out before the Cracow train left, and 
having no luggage except the little bag in my 
hand, the walk was a refreshment. ‘The only 
trouble was the heat ; for with the approach 
of Breslau, the heat and scorching sun of 
weeks ago seemed to have returned on a 
sudden. 

At last, at twelve o’clock, the train left, and 
I was off. I felt now that I really had started 
for this much-thought of, much-desired, 
although rather dreaded, Cracow. Now that 
I was really on the way, the journey did not 
seem more than any other journey. Nobody 
in the stations or elsewhere had appeared in 
the least surprised that I was bound for 
Poland ; no one seemed impressed with the 
idea that I might be a Polish spy, or politician, 
or what not, and no one had questioned me, 
or scanned my looks so as to bring back the 
fears of a possible or impossible resemblance 
to those said “two young English ladies 
from Cannes” who had helped to rescue 
Bazaine! 

My former companions had got into another 
carriage, those now with me got out—some 
sooner, some later—and others got in. There 
was nothing particular to interest in the 
scenery for some time. We travelled over a 
vast plain, well cultivated, but ever less and 
less populated. Little villages of low thatched 
cottages, with trees interspersed, or little, very 
little farmsteads, in tiny orchards, were 
scattered at wide distances, and here and 
there a bit of marsh land made a pleasant 
variety in the dead sameness of the landscape. 
By-and-by, however, we began to pass 
through forests, long stretches of pine woods, 
the stiff, prickly arms of gaunt fir trees almost 
brushing the carriage windows as we sped 
along ; and then would come a clearing, and 
a picturesque village of wooden huts, with 
deep-eaved thatch, embowered in graceful 
birch trees, their white stems glistening in the 
sunlight. They reminded me of Bengali 
bungalows in a bamboo grove. 
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Towards sunset mountains began to ap- 
pear upon the: horizon, and I said to myself, 
with a start of delight, “‘ We are approaching 
the Carpathians.” 

From the sublime to the ridiculous there 
is, as we know, but a step; and upon a 
journey great things and small become 
jumbled together very closely as matters of 
interest or of observation. I know that the 
very next sight that attracted my eye was a 
flock of geese, which the little ragged goose- 
captain was whipping in, in the direction of 
home, across a meadow ; the geese, almost 
as large as himself, flapping their wings, as if 
in indignant opposition. 

The names of the stations became more 
and more strange in sound ; more and more, 
at last quite unpronounceable—fuller of z’s, 
and w’s, and k’s, and c’s in impossible juxta- 
position. We were nearing the Polish boun- 
dary. At seven o’clock we reached Oswiescim. 

The Prussian border was passed, and 
Austrian officials took possession of the train, 
of us, and of our baggage. What contraband 
goods the Jews are in the habit of bringing 
backwards and forwards, I did not find out, 
but I know that they were very searchingly 
examined. An artist might have made a 
good picture out of the scene in the douane. 
The tall, commanding-looking officers of the 
custom, calm and quiet in their sense of 
power; the Jews anxious, eager, fussily 
spreading open their dingy portmanteaus, 
and worn bags, evidently half fearful lest 
something might be discovered proved to be 
duty chargeable. 

Here is one turning out a linen sack, his 
only luggage, behind the door. A sheepskin 
is uppermost, below is his long bettermost 
coat. Their positions are reversed, the coat 
being placed on the top with careful negli- 
gence, so as to give it the appearance of 
filling the bag altogether. Perhaps sheep- 
skins are contraband. Further on is another 
repacking his rickety old box, which has 
evidently been susfect, for everything has 
been pulled out and inspected. At the end 
of the Sa//e isa row of peasants. They are 
more easily let off In fact there is little to 
examine in their bundles and baskets, which 
nevertheless must all be opened and turned 
out. Nothing is allowed to be removed until 
the train is ready to depart, lest concealed 
goods should be repacked. in the waiting- 
rooms, and. so after all escape the douanier’s 
eye and the tax. 1 must: say that one felt 
very much that one had come among Jews. 
As I walked up and. down to while away the 


time, I happened to have my purse in my 
hand, and, I; cannot say how. many times I 
was not asked. whether I did not ‘“‘ want my 
money changed!” which made me involun- 
tarily clasp. my purse the tighter, almost to 
my own amusement. 

I think that. the two long curls, nasty little 
corkscrew things, which these men wear 
hanging down on either side of their face, 
gives. them an uncomfortable expression, 
which they would not have without them. I 
did not feel comfortable at this Oswiescim 
station. Every one seemed suspicious, and I 
felt myself becoming suspicious too, and as it 
began: to grow dark, the Jews’ long thread- 
bare coats looked longer and more meagre, 
and they themselves more gaunt and haggard ; 
and the country-people were dirty, though 
picturesque, and the station was dirty, and 
there was such a crowd, and everyone spoke 
Polish, and when the ticket-office was opened 
there was such squabbling and wrangling 
around it. However time passed on, and at 
last a train steamed into the station, a bell 
rang, and it was about to move on again. 

“ What train is that?” I asked. 

“The express from Vienna, and it is going 
on to Cracow.” 

“When will it be at Cracow?” said I, 

“ At half-past eight.” 

“ Half-past eight? Then that is my train.” 

“Have you a through ticket from Bres- 
lau?” 

“Ves,” 

“Then yours will be the next train, getting 
into Cracow at half-past nine—this is the 
express; you can’t travel by this, unless you 
pay extra.” 

** But I will pay extra. Is there still time ? 





No one told me of this train, but I am ex- 
pected at half-past eight. Where is the guard ? 
I can see no official anywhere.” 

As I turned to run to the office the train 
started. There would not have been time, 
even if I had gone at the first moment; but 
had I known of it beforehand, I could have 
had my ticket altered in readiness, and what 
afterwards happened would have been avoided, 
and I should have been spared some alarm 
and uneasiness, as will be seen. I soon 
found, however, that time, order, and punc- 
tuality were no longer things either thought 
of or considered. I was in another country. 
The officials troubled, themselves very little 
at all about the passengers. When I asked 
the guard of the train by which I afterwards 
travelled at what hour we should reach 





Cracow, he answered that.we * should arrive 
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some time, and what more was necessary !” 
Other persons, of whom I had inquired at 
the, station; had; severally said at eight, at 
nine, at half-past nine, at ten! It was all the 
same to them ; what account did they take of 
an, hour or two, more or less ? 

When I complained that at least it should 
be made known that passengers coudd get 
on by an earlier train, I was answered that 
the Breslau train is so seldom in time to 
catch the express from Vienna, that few 
persons ever think of going on by it. 

My trouble was, that my friends at Cracow 
expected me at half-past eight, and according 
to the railway guides and tables the Breslau 
through train itself ought to be there at that 
hour; but some minutes had been lost at 
each station, and we stayed about an hour 
and a half at Oswiescim, and did not start 
from thence till eight ! 

I could only hope that my friends would 
perhaps know of all the irregularities of the 
road, and that things might still end well. 
Yet I felt perturbed, as if by a foreshadowing 
of what was to come. The guard was no 
help; as I have said, he considered that if 
we arrived at all, that was all one need wish 
for! He also—contrary to all rights and 
rules—thrust a gentleman into the ladies’ 
coupe, and heeded no remonstrance. The 
gentleman got out at the next station. My 
only other companion was a Polish lady, a 
person of refinement, well bred, and well 
acquainted with the world. A strict Roman 
Catholic, I found. She crossed herself 
many times, and murmured many prayers. 
From what she said, I concluded that she 
must be one of those political workers, of 
whom Poland counts so many among its 
ladies. She had been just now across the 
borders into Prussia, and was returning to 
her home and children beyond Lemberg, in 
Galicia. She would have to travel on far into 
the next morning. 

Finding her to be a person of experience 
and of ideas, I told her how that I was a 
stranger and a foreigner, and of my fears lest 
I might arrive at Cracow and find my friends 
no longer at the station. 

She said I had better wait till the crowd 
had passed out, and then if I did not see 
them, I should ‘take a droschke, and drive to 
their house, quite simply. 

I suggested that perhaps I might not be 
able to make the man understand me. 

To this she replied, “Oh, he would under- 
stand, he must understand, it is his living— 
his bread—to understand.” 





If not exactly convincing, this mode of 
looking at the difficulty was at least re-assur- 
ing. My companion went on to recount how 
she had once arrived late, a lonely stranger, 
at Vienna; how she had told a little lad to 
lead her to a good inn, and how she had the 
next day found ministers and state: officers, 
and gained a private audience of the Em- 
peror. (“I do these things,” she added 
hastily in parenthesis, seeing my look of 
surprise) “‘one must take things quietly, be 
calm and collected, and self-possessed,” she 
continued, “and there is no danger any- 
where.” 

I could so well fancy, from her whole 
look and manner, that she felt so. She did 
not seem to care to talk, although she re- 
plied attentively and willingly to all my 
questions. She appeared generally to be 
praying, and for a long time we were silent. 
Then other passengers got in, and the con- 
versation became Polish. I do not know to 
what to compare the sound of the language. 
Sometimes I think it is a little like Italian ; 
sometimes like Greek; but then comes a 
string of z’s, and y’s, and w’s, and it is Polish 
per se, and like nothing else. German does 
not seem to help one at all. But'then four 
days is not a long experience. 

“This is Cracow,” said my friend in her 
broken German, turning to me, and rousing 
me from a long reverie, or rather mental 
resumé of my day’s experience. 

I looked eagerly out, and all about, for 
Pastor H—-—. I could see no one like him, 
but then there was such a crowd, and perhaps 
he had not been allowed to pass on to the 
platform. I went to the waiting-room ; I spoke 
to the guard; I went out to the front of the 
station—there was no one to be seen; the 
passengers had all left, and very few droschkes 
remained. Some looked like little open 
caléches ; some like small broughams ; all 
were better by far than any London cab. I 
addressed myself to the driver of one of the 
caléches. He understood no word that I 
said. What was I to do? 

Here was the difficulty that I had feared, 
yet not expected. I tried again; he shook 
his head. A young soldier was lounging 
near, cigar in mouth. I appealed to him, 
and to my delight he replied in quite good 
German ; at all events, quite intelligibly. I 
felt, however, that he was not a German, and 
that my words did not strike home, as it 
were, to his comprehension, as easily as if he 
had been one. I do not know whether other 





people feel it so, but to me this makes talking 
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a great labour, as preaching is to a preacher 
who perceives that his audience is inattentive. 
But lack of language or of comprehension 
was made up for by my young mi/itatre’s 
ready politeness. He translated my direction 
to the driver, whereby I found that Domi- 
nicaner-Platz is in Polish “ Plac Domini- 
kanski.” The numbers I could not follow 
at all, but to my astonishment I learnt 
through my interpreter that the driver begged 
to know whether I knew the house by sight, 
or at least its situation; for that, if not, it was 
of no use his trying to take me there, as he 
would not be able to find out No. 489 in the 
dark ! 

Here was a dilemma unthought of, and un- 





provided against! I suggested that the man 
would have to drive round and /ovk for the 
number. He shrugged his shoulders. I 
then asked whether there were commission- 
naires to be had, for I thought I would get} 
one to guide me to the place. My young! 


soldier volunteered to find me one, but pre- 
sently returning, he asked what I wanted a 
commissionnaire for. He had not understood. 
I repeated my idea. But he shook his head ; 
he did not think that plan would do. Then 
I said the droschke-man must take me, and 
must find the number and the house ; another 
parley ensued, and after hearing “ Plac Do- 
minikanski” repeated again and again, with the 
number in many new words, as it sounded to 
me, in addition, I at last took my place and 
drove off. 

The man drove well, and it did not seem 
to be many minutes before he pulled up. 
We were in the middle of an open place or 
square. ‘Tall, five and six-storied houses 
loomed all round; at each end glowered a 
many-domed church, only one or two lights 
glimmered in the windows, and the pale 
dimness of the street-lamps seemed to make 
the darkness visible. Over the chimney-pots 
shone out Charles’s-wain. 
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S97ORN on the 25th October, 1735, 
at the village of Laurencekirk, 
Kincardineshire, James Beattie, 
the author of the “ Minstrel,” | 
early gave evidence of those 
powers which reached their highest expression 
in that well-known poem with which his 
name is as inseparably connected as that of 
Gray is with the “ Elegy,” and that of Collins 
with the “ Passions.” 

His parents, though in comparatively 
humble circumstances, were far above the 
average in intellect and attainments. James 
was the youngest of six children, and was 
fortunate, at the death of his father, in finding 
in his eldest. brother David, a youth of 
eighteen, almost as much of kindness and 
assistance as a parent himself could have 
given. David nobly relinquished all his own 
pursuits in order to assist his widowed mother 
and the younger members of the family : and, 
according to one account, it was to this 
generous relative that James owed his colle- 
giate career, when, at the age of fourteen, he 
quitted Laurencekirk for Marischal College, 











Aberdeen. Some promise of his future suc- 


cess had already shown itself in the com- 
position of verses, which had procured for him 
among his schoolfellows the name of “the 
poet.” 

At the outset of his college course he com- 
peted for one of the bursaries or exhibitions, 
which were annually offered to those students 
whose circumstances would not permit them 
to bear the expenses of university training. 
In this competition he was fortunately suc- 
cessful, gaining also the special notice of Dr. 
Blackwell, whose Greek classes he attended, 
and to his kindness he often referred in after 
life. 

Four years passed away, and having taken 
his M.A. degree, he was, in 1753, elected 
schoolmaster of Fordoun, a little village near 
the wild scenery of the Grampian hills, and 
about six miles away from his native place. 

Here he spent much of his time in complete 
solitude, and his constant communion with 
Nature doubtless fostered and strengthened 
those poetic musings which, in after years, 
won him fame. A few of his shorter pieces 
were from time to time printed in the Scots’ 
Magazine, and it was while busily engaged in 
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composition in one of those mountain glens 
which he so often frequented, that he became 
acquainted with a Mr. Garden—afterwards 
Lord Gardenstone—whose patronage and 
friendship were alike highly serviceable. 

In 1758—after an unsuccessful application 
for the same post in the preceding year—he 
was appointed usher in the Aberdeen Gram- 
mar School, an event which altered the whole 
tenor of his pursuits. From the secluded 
village where his only friends, save the sur- 
rounding peasantry, were the minister and 
the two or three persons of position who 
resided in the neighbourhood, he removed to 
a busy town, where his studies could be 
pursued to far greater advantage by means of 
the public libraries, and his talents fostered 
and drawn forth by continued intercourse 
with men whose tastes and pursuits were in 
accordance with his own. 

Two years afterwards a higher step in the 
social scale was secured, a step as welcome 
as it was unexpected ; for the humble usher 
could not, even in his most sanguine moments, 
have looked so high. A Professorship, that 
of Moral Philosophy and Logic, became 
vacant, and Mr. Arbuthnot, a relative of the 
well-known doctor, the friend of Pope, sug- 
gested to Beattie that he should apply for the 
appointment. Probably the application, though 
backed by Mr. Arbuthnot’s interest, would 
not have been successful, had not stronger 
influences been at work in favour of the com 
paratively unknown usher. Mr. Arbuthnot 
spoke to the Earl of Erroll, and this latter, 
through the medium of Lord Milton, suc 
ceeded in obtaining the all-powerful interest 
of the Duke of Argyle. The result was be 
yond a doubt ; and on the 8th October, 1760, 
Beattie obtained the post, which he held for 
more than thirty years. And now, for the 
first time in his own name, a collection of 
verses appeared, dedicated to his patron, the 
Earl of Erroll. Literary men, in those times, 
were almost compelled to show a certain sub- 
servience to the great, whether willingly or 
not. In Beattie’s case, however, the practice 
was pardonable, as it was to Lord Erroll that 
his appointment to his present position had 
been owing to a very great extent. ‘This 
collection,” says Beattie’s biographer, Sir 
William Forbes, “‘was very favourably re- 
ceived, and stamped Dr. Beattie with the 
character of a poet of great and original 
genius,” Beattie himself appears to have 
been of a difterent opinion, for he was in the 
habit, some time afterwards, of destroying all 
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In 1763 he visited London, and two years 
later, hearing that Gray was staying at Glam- 
mis Castle, the seat of the Earl of Strathmore. 
Beattie wrote to him, expressing his admiration 
of his genius, and begging an interview with 
one whom he had “so long and so pas- 
sionately admired.” This letter was produc- 
tive of an invitation and an interview, which 
resulted in a friendship ending only with 
the death of Gray. 

In 1766 a fresh edition of Beattie’s work 
appeared. Most of the verses in the earlier 
edition were omitted, and the “ Judgment of 
Paris,” the “ Lines on Churchill,” and a few 
other pieces took their place. 

The “Judgment of Paris,” though with 
here and there a passage of some merit, had 
been unfavourably received. The lines re- 
ferring to Churchill will always afford matter 
for wonder how a man naturally so kind and 
amiable as Beattie could have penned them. 
He himself prefaces them with an apologetic 
letter addressed “to a person of quality.” 
True, judging by Churchill’s life, a monument 
in the Abbey may have been far beyond his 
merits. The man who had compounded 
with his creditors, to avoid imprisonment for 
debts brought on by his own extravagance, 
and who, being an ordained minister of the 
Episcopal Church, had yet flung aside all 
regard for her discipline and sanctity, and 
from being a curate, had become “fa man of 
wit about town,” no doubt deserved rebuke, 
and his genius should be no excuse for his 
wrong-doing. But abuse and invective are 
not the only channels of reproof, and 
Churchill, at the time the lines appeared, 
was beyond the reach of praise or blame. 

Of the other poems in this collection that 
on “Retirement” is the most pleasing ; two 
verses are subjoined :—- 





‘“‘ Thy shades, thy silence now be mine, 
Thy charms my only theme; 
My haunt the hollow cliff, whose pine 
Waves o’er the gloomy stream 
Whence the scared owl, on pinions grey, 
Breaks from the rustling boughs, 
And down the lone vale soars away 
To more profound repose. 
* * * 


For me no more the path invites 
Ambition loves to tread, 

No more I climb those toilsome heights 
By guileful hope misled ; 

Leaps my fond: fluttering heart no more 
To mirth’s enlivening strain, 

For present pleasure soon is o’er, 

And all the past is vain.” 


“The Hermit,” which appeared in the same 
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volume, is pleasing, but scarcely deserving 
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of the praise which has been ‘so’ freely 
bestowed upon it. Beattie’s marriage, which 
took place in 1767, and which seemed to 
shadow forth a happy future, was productive, 
x few years later, of great gloom and sorrow. 
His wife became insane, and a separation 
became absolutely necessary. It is curious 
to notice in how many cases the dark cloud 
of mental aberration, either in their own 
persons or those relating to them, has hung 
over the lives of men of letters. Collins sank 
into imbecility ; Swift’s keen intellect was 
similarly blighted ; and darkness settled over 
the last years of Robert Southey. Cowper 
was the victim of a terrible melancholia ; the 
robust energies of Johnson alone saved him 
from a like fate; and gentle, kindly Elia, 
himself free from the affliction, had the whole 
course of his life altered and saddened by the 
awful malady of which his sister was the 
victim. 

By his wife Beattie had two sons, the elder 
of whom, a young man of considerable 
promise, died at the age of twenty-two, and 
the second at eighteen, leaving the lonely 
poet, in his latter years, with the only conso- 
lation—and that a sad one—that their minds, 
following their mother’s, had not been 
“mangled with madness.” 

Quitting for a time poetical pursuits, he 
turned his attention to a work which met 
with the greatest success on its appearance. 
The progress of the sceptical spirit had 
alarmed the supporters of revealed religion, 
and by these the new book, the “ Essay on 
Truth” was ardently welcomed. Some of its 
popularity may be due to the fact that it was 
considered to be a direct attack upon Hume. 
There is no sauce so piquant as printed 
personalities to stimulate the appetite of the 
multitude. Reid and Campbell had already 
appeared in the same field, but their works, 
while calmer in tone, had less vigour. Beattie’s 
book, written in a more ardent and vehement 
style, was consequently more popular, and in 
its popularity the author shared. 

He was now smiled upon by the great, in- 
troduced to the King and Queen, and offered 
high preferment. As this latter, however, was 
hampered by the condition of taking orders 
in the Established Church, he steadily de- 
clined, from a high sense of honour, in every 
way creditable to him. It may have been that 
this sense of honour prompted, unknown to 
himself, the energy with which he had assailed 
Churchill, who, himself a clergyman, had re- 
nounéed his calling. But other benefits came 
which the poet doubtless valued more highly. 








The “ Essay on Truth” became a passport to 
literary circles. The friendship of Johnson, 
Garrick, and Reynolds was secured, and the 
last named painted the poet’s portrait in an 
allegorical picture, in which he is represented, 
in his Oxford gown of LL.D., while beside 
him is Truth, as an Angel, having in one 
hand a pair of scales, and thrusting down 
with the other Prejudice, Scepticism, and 
Folly, or, according to another account, 
Sophistry, Scepticism, and Infidelity. 

After the interview with Royalty came a 
substantial mark of favour, in the shape of a 
pension of £200 per annum. It was doubt- 
less these circumstances that led Goldsmith 
to exclaim, pettishly, ““The existence of Dr. 
Beattie, and his book together, will be for- 
gotten in the space of ten years,” for careless, 
thoughtless Oliver was not a man to bear 
malice. ‘A poet, a philosopher, and a good 


man,” was Gray’s opinion of the author of 


“The Essay;” while rough old Samuel 
Johnson’s testimony was still more to the 
point—* We all love Beattie.” 

But it is not upon the “ Essay on Truth,” 
nor on his later prose productions, ‘ The 
Evidences of the Christian Religion briefly 
stated,” ‘Elements of Moral Science,” and a 


volume or two of essays that the fame of 


Beattie rests. So far as these are concerned, 
Goldsmith’s prediction would have been true 
to some extent. They are still found on the 
bookshelves of literary men and students, but 
to the general reader they are comparatively 
unknown. They ran their course, they did 
their work. It was reserved for a poem— 
published under the title of “The Minstrel,” 
in 1771, the year after the “ Essay on Truth” 
—to win for Beattie a high place in the true 
brotherhood of song. 

It was originally published without the 
author’s name, but its success was complete. 
The second part appeared in 1774, and before 
that time four editions of the first part had 
rapidly been disposed of. There seem some 


grounds for believing that in the character of 


Edwin, the hero of the minstrel, Beattie in 
tended to depict his own earlier thoughts and 
feelings in those well-remembered days spent 
amid the wild ‘scenery of the Grampians, and 
the sequestered glens and valleys around 
Fordoun. Be this as it may, “The Min- 
strel” (the first part, however, more especially) 
has ‘been always deservedly’ popular. Its 
design—according' to the author’s preface— 
was “to trace the progress of a poetical 
genius. born’ in a rude age, from the first 
dawning of ‘fancy and reason, till that period 
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appearing in the world as a minstrel, that is, 
as an itinerant poet and musician—a character 
which, according to the notions of our fore- 
fathers, was not only respectable, but sacred.” 
The measure selected -was Spenserian, the 
verse that lends itself alike to grave and gay, 
that enshrines alike the quaint imagery of the 
“Castle of Indolence,” and the graceful 
fancies of the “ Faery Queen.” 

Few lines have been more often quoted 
than those beginning the first verse— 


** Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ?” 


‘The whole stanza is in the same strain, but 
the poet then turns from the vain struggles 
of ambitious but unfortunate minds to the 
description of the hero of his song. 

Assuming that he in reality intended “The 
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at which he may be supposed capable’ of 
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Is it for this fair Virtue oft must strive 

With disappointment, penury, and pain ? 

No ; Heayen’s immortal spring shall yet arrive, 

And man’s majestic beauty bloom again 

Bright through the eternal year of Love’s triumph- 
ant reign,’ 


Further on is a reference to the fairies, and 
then occur two stanzas, unmatched in the 
poem for descriptive power :— 


‘* But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 
The wild brook babbling down the mountain side, 
The lowing herd, the sheepfold’s simple bell, 
The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn along the cliffs above, 
The hollow murmurs of the ocean tide, 
The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove, 


The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark, 

Crowned with her pail the tripping milkmaid sings, 
The whistling ploughman stalks afield ; and hark ' 
Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon rings, 








Minstrel” to represent his own earlier years, 
the account of the parents of the youth, to 
whose feelings and utterances he gives ex- 
pression, must, by inference, represent his 
own father and mother’s wedded life :— 


** No jealousy their dawn of love o’ercast, 
Nor blasted were their wedded days with strife ; 


Thro’ rustling corn the hare astonished springs. 
Slow tolls the village clock the drowsy hour, 

The partridge bursts away on whirring wings, 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequestered bower, 

And shrill lark carols clear from her aé'rial tower.” 


From the world without, the poet reverts 





Each season looked delightful as it passed, 

To the fond husband and the faithful wife. 
Beyond the lowly vale of shepherd life 

They never roamed ; secure beneath the storm 
Which in Ambition’s lofty land is rife, 

Where peace and love are cankered hy the worm 
Of pride, each bud of joy industrious to deform.” 


He then describes the youthful wanderings 
of the minstrel, Edwin ; and one of the finest 
stanzas, though marred by a false rhyme at its 
close, deals with the topic :— 


*¢ And oft he traced the uplands, to survey, 
When o’er the sky advanced the kindling dawn, 
The crimson cloud, blue main, and mountain grey, 
And lake, dim gleaming, on the smoky lawn; 
Far to the west the long, long vale withdrawn 
Where twilight loves to linger for a while ; 
And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn 
And villager abroad at early toil, 
But, lo! the Sun appears ! and heaven, earth, ocean 

smile.” 


And from the contemplation of Nature’s 
strife, through storm to calm, through winter 
death to summer life, he gains happy endorse- 
ment of the Christian hope,.and sings— 


*¢ Shall, Ibe left forgotten in the dust 
When Fate, relenting, bids the flower revive ? 
Shall Nature's voice, to 'man alone unjust, 
Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope to live? 


to the world within, and utters a reproof to 
those who, with but a part of Heaven’s high 
purposes before their view, can yet arraign 
the Wisdom that directs the whole :— 


** Dark even at noontide is our natal sphere. 
But let us hope ; to doubt is to rebel. 
Let us exult in hope that all shall yet be well.” 


*¢ Shall he, whose birth, maturity, and age 

Scarce fill the circle of one summer day,— 

Shall the poor gnat, with discontent and rage, 

Exclaim that Nature hastens to decay, 

If but a cloud obstruct the solar ray ? 

If but a momentary shower descend ? 

Or shall frail man Heaven’s dread decree gainsay, 

Which bade the series of events extend 

Wide thro’ unnumbered worlds, and ages without 
end? 


One part—one little part—we dimly scan 

Thro’ the dark medium of life’s feverish dream’; 
Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan 

If but that little part incongruous seen. 

Nor is that part, perhaps, what mortals deem ; 

Oft from apparent ills our blessings rise. 

O then renounce that impious self-esteem 

That aims to trace the secrets of the skies ! 

For thou art but,of dust); be humble and be wise.” 


The first) part of'“The Minstrel” closes 
with a graceful reference to Mrs. Montagu, at 
whose London house the author had become 





acquainted ‘with ‘some of’ the® ‘principal 
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ornamentsof the society of his day. Of Johnson 
—to whom reference has been already made 
—Beattie writes in a manner that quite con- 
tradicts the generally-received opinion of the 
mannersof the great lexicographer. “Johnson,” 
he says, “has been greatly misrepresented. I 
have passed several entire days with him, and 
found him extremely agreeable. The com- 
pliments he pays to my writings are so high, 
that I have not the face to mention them.” 
But it is very probable that Johnson’s praise 
of “The Minstrel” would cause Beattie to 
judge very leniently any deficiencies in his 
manners. 

Two or three years after the appearance of 
“The Minstrel” the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh offered the author the vacant Chair of 
Moral Philosophy in the university of their 
city, but he declined it, preferring, according 
to his own account, to remain where he then 
was, rather than place himself within reach of 
those (few as they were) who did not wish 
him well. Some have thought that this ex- 
cuse savoured of unmanly weakness; the 
probability, almost the certainty, is, that his 
keenly sensitive organization made anything 
like personal authority, or the sharp inter- 
change of personal argument, excessively 
painful to him. It was one thing to think 
out and produce an “ Essay on Truth” in the 
solitude of the study, it was another to defend 
the same thesis by word of mouth. There 
are many men, able and versatile with their 
pens, who are easily silenced by some adversary 
with less ability and more assurance. Of such, 
Beattie would stand in dread. His nature 
was so susceptible that a beautiful landscape, 
or music—in which he was a proficient— 
would move him to tears. It is scarcely to 
be wondered at, therefore, that he declined 
an honour which would in all probability 
have involved him in continuous discussion. 

In 1774, the second book of ‘The 
Minstrel,” together with a revised edition of 
the first, was put before the public. This 
edition was as popular as its predecessor had 
been. Cowper, writing to his friend Unwin, 
some few years later, says: “If you have not 
‘The Minstrel,’ and cannot borrow it, I 
must beg you to buy it for me, for though I 
cannot afford to deal largely in so expensive 
a commodity as books, I must afford to 
purchase at least the poetical’ works of 
Beattie.” 

In this second part a new speaker is intro- 
duced. “‘The Minstrel,” wandering as before, 
amid glen and valley, woodland and mountain, 
pauses near a vale by him hitherto untrodden, 





and notices a small patch of cultivated ground 
hard by— 
“ That spread 
Its flowery bosom to the noonday beam 
Where many a rosebud reared its blushing head, 
And herbs for food with future plenty teem.” 


Standing here, wondering and musing, 
“The Minstrel” hears a voice, though no 
one as yet is visible. It is, as he afterwards 
discovers, that of a hermit who is moralizing 
amid the silence. One line, at least, of the 
utterance is a golden one— 


“‘ The end and the reward of toil is rest.” 


“The Minstrel,” as the hermit’s medita- 
tions come to an end, quietly withdraws, to 
return a few days afterwards for personal 
intercourse and conversation with the “ Soli- 
tary.” Here occurs a passage which reminds 
us very forcibly of Gray’s famous line— 


‘* Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 


In “The Minstrel” are the words— 


‘*Be ignorance thy choice where knowledge leads to 
woe.” 


In the next stanza a bolder note is 
sounded— 


‘* But let untender thoughts afar be driven, 

Nor venture to arraign the dread decree ; 

For know to man, as candidate for heaven, 

The voice of the Eternal said, ‘ Be free.’ 

And this divine prerogative to thee 

Does virtue, happiness, and heaven convey ; 

For virtue is the child of liberty 

And happiness of virtue ; nor can they 

Be free to keep the path who are not free to stray.” 

“The Solitary” directs the attention of 
“The Minstrel” to the wide fields of History 
and Science, and warns him against yielding 
too readily to Fancy and Imagination, pointing 
out that 
“ The real ills of life 
Claim the full vigour of a mind prepared— 
Prepared for patient, long, laborious strife ; 
Its guide experience, and truth its guard. 
We fare on earth as other men have fared ; 
Were they successful? Let us not despair. 
Was disappointment oft their sole reward ? 
Yet shall their tale instruct, if it declare 
How arihare borne the load ourselves are doomed 
to bear,’ 


Further on in the poem the author depre- 
cates ornament, and advocates simplicity in 
poetic composition, and the second book of 
“The Minstrel” closes with a_ pathetic 
reference to a friend whom he had recently 
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lest. It seemed fit that the last note of the In this state oie naisleoeeh. with but slight 
music should be in a minor key. A few! intermission, for about three years, when a 
years more, and misfortune came, as Shake-| paralytic stroke rendered him helpless. Still 
‘speare says, “not single spies, but in bat-|he lingered on, till worn out by repeated 
talions.” | attacks of disease, he passed away peacefully 
His wife had to be removed owing to her! on the 18th August, 1803, in the sixty-eighth 
mental condition ; his elder son James died| year of his age. He was buried beside his 
in a decline, and ‘the poet’s hopes and aims| children in the churchyard of St. Nicholas at 
were now concentrated upon his only re-| Aberdeen. 
maining child, Montagu. But hopes and | It is upon “The Minstrel” alone that the 
aims alike were to be frustrated by death. A| poetical reputation of Beattie now rests, and 
rapid fever carried off the youth, and left the | of the two books of which it is composed, 
father utterly alone. The force with which| the first, as usually happens, is by far the 
the blow fell upon him is best judged by a} better. Without being either brilliant or 
curious fact. A few days after Montagu’s| profound, it is both pleasing and melodious, 
death, he experienced a total loss of memory|and stands among the comparatively few 
respecting him, and would say to his niece :/ literary productions in which the author has 
“You may think it strange, but I must ask| been successful in depicting the character 
you if I have a son, and where he is?” On| and circumstances of his hero as he originally 
the subject being recalled to his mind, recol-| intended. He had thought of adding a third 
lection returned. ‘This state of things lasted; part, but circumstances were unfavourable. 
for but a short time. The shock had been} As it is, the first canto alone is a sufficient 
too severe for complete recovery, and his| monument of his genius, and though we may 
vown words as his son’s body was removed, | not yield him place among the loftier bards, 
were prophetic, “I have done with the world.” | “« the grand old masters,” he will ever hold 
Music, in which he had formerly delighted | his own among those poets, humbler, yet not 
became distasteful to him, and correspondenc e| less welcome, “‘ whose songs gush from their 
with his friends ceased almost entirely. | hearts.” R. STANSBY-WILLIAMS. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK Forest,” “ LITTLE Liza,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—SPITZ AND HIS PLAYFELLOws. | their hands for glee, and Spitz continued the 

|sport untiringly, till one might have begun 
!ROUND a sparkling fountain, on | to wonder whether he were not less silly than 
a lawn before an old-fashioned | was supposed ; and, with a deep-lying vein of 
country chateau, in the east of|concealed fun, were not feigning folly for 
Germany, three pretty children | their amusement. 





were playing with a pet dog.| Presently someone called down frem an 
Their laughter every now and then rang out alcove embowered in Virginian creepers— 
loud and long, for Spitz, foolish little fellow,| “Children, children, not so much noise. 


was earnestly and energetically endeavouring | It is time for you to come in, Lina. Franz 
to seize and hold fast the slender column of | and Lulu may stay awhile.” 


water, which the gardener was directing by} ‘“ But, Auntie dear,” began Lina— 
means of a hose to the roots of the grass,} “No ‘buts,’ Lina,” interrupted the lady, 
where it looked thin or sunburnt. |for it was the Countess herself; “you know 


“Snap!” went Spitz, as he flew at the|how much I wish you to learn ready obedi- 


“spot, making the water sputter out all round | ence ; besides, I want you to come in, because 


him in shining spray. “Snap!” again he| the air is getting too cool for you, my child.” 
went, as he sprang up to catch the escaping! The speaker could not be seen for the 
prize, The children laughed, and clapped | foliage, but the voice was a_ kindly one, 
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although firm in expression. The little slim, 
white-frocked, pale-faced girl, who looked 
about nine years old, and who had a delicate, 
out very interesting countenance, turned from 
Spitz, and began somewhat slowly to approach 
the house, shaking some drops of spray from 
her clothes as she did so. On looking more 
closely at the little face, an air of thoughtful- 
ness and gravity beyond her years would 
have struck the observer,—it seemed incom- 
patible with the airy little figure, yet there 
was something strangely attractive about the 
child altogether. The other two children 
were younger and very different in appearance. 
The. boy, Franz, was about five or six years 
old, very handsome, free and bold in bearing, 
sturdy and undaunted-looking. Little Lulu, 
the youngest of the party, the pet and play- 
thing of the household, was a soft little roly- 
poly thing, with loving blue eyes, and a 
mass of soft, wavy brown hair, which often 
fell into them. The three called one another 
brother and sister, and were fond of each 
other, and especially the two younger, but in 
fact no relationship existed either between 
themselves, or between them and the other in- 
mates of the castle, except in the case of the 
boy, who was the Count’s nephew, the only 
child of a dead brother. About him and 
Lulu we shall have more to say presently. 
But first let us tell Lina’s story, which is a 
long and sad one. We will devote another 
chapter to it. 


CHAPTER H.—LINA’S STORY. 


“THREE years before the scene described 

I in our last chapter, a little child was 
sitting one night in a poor cottage by the side 
of a weaver’s loom. The man was her father. 
The material he was making was a coarse 
linen check. The mother was scouring a 
copper soup-kettle, and an old grandfather 
was winding off bright red spools from a bright 
blue wheel, turning it rapidly while he talked 
in a thin, weak voice to a girl of fourteen 
who was throwing hanks of hemp into water 
to shrink them. Some very small children 
lay asleep on two wooden bedsteads, which 
stood near the great old-fashioned loom, and 
others of various ages were in different parts 
of the room. One little urchin was furtively 
munching a cryst of bread. It was baking- 
day, and séven or eight great flat black loaves 
stood in the baskets in which they had been 
baked, turned on their sides to cool. The 
black-tiled stove occupied a large portion of 


one side of the room ; all the wardrobe of the 
family, apparently, being behind it. Two 
old-fashioned settles flanked a deal table in 
one corner, and a solitary oil lamp of primitive 
construction depended from a beam in the 
ceiling, 

The weaver, a hard-featured man, aged! 
beyond his years with toil and cares, every 
now and again stayed his work for a moment 
to glance hastily at the child on the low 
wooden footstool by his side. 

*Linchen,” cried he, accompanying his 
words with a harsh tap on the side of the little 
girl's head, ‘ wake up!—go on with thy wind- 
ing, idle child that thou art. How many spools 
hast thou wound to-night? Thouw'lt not go 
to sleep yet, I can tell thee.” 

And with this the little creature would 
start; and, in feverish haste, begin to wind 
a red skein ona spool of blue, or vice versd, 
till another tap, harder than the last, called 
her attention to her sleepy error. Correcting 
it, she went on again, till, again overcome 
with weariness, the little head nodded and 
bowed forward on the breast, and the tiny 
hands, relaxing their hold of the thread, the 
spool fell clattering on the floor. A cry of 
pain answered the blow which she received, 
and the woman who was. busied at the other 
end of the room, preparing now also to seat 
herself at her loom, called out sharply 

“Hold thy tongue and thy noise, too! 
Let her alone, father, do. She'll wake up all 
the little ones, and there will be an end to 
my work this night. Go to thy bed, ehild, 
if thou canst do naught but nod, and spoil 
good thread.” 

The poor little girl lifted her heavy and 
aching head, and tried to rise from her low 
stool, but the stiff and weary limbs gave way, 
and she fell to the ground. 

*‘She’s got the fever, that’s my belief,” 
said the Frau. “Here, Greta, carry her to 
bed, and in the morning we must ask the 
Herr Doctor to physic her.” 

The Herr Doctor came, and, after several 
visits, declared that in such a home, with 
such treatment, and such nursing as the 
child had, she would never get well again. 

The Countess heard of it, and offered to 
have her taken to the eastle, and cared for 
there till she grew strong again. The parents 
had twelve children. ‘The times were hard, 
as they said, and they were glad enough that 
Lina should go. It would be one mouth 
the less: to fill. 

And so the little siekly girl was carried 





tenderly to the castle by one of the Countess’s. 
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servants, The Countess was gentle and good 
te all about her, and those under her had 
learned to be kindly and gentle too, She 
sympathized with sorrow and suffering, and 
so they showed sympathy in their turn. Thus 
it was that at the castle the little Lina found 
good care and treatment from all. She had 
a little bed in the room of the Countess’s own 
maid, an old woman who had been the 
Count’s nurse, and spent her time, when she 
was strong enough to be up, either under her 
charge in the garden, or with the Countess 
herself. She had no fever. She was only 
ill and weak from rough usage, and long 
hours of work unsuitable for her tender years 
and constitution. The Countess could not 
bear to think of her returning to such a 
home, and after a time, with the Count’s con- 
sent, she offered to adopt her, on condition of 
the parents relinquishing for ever all claim 





upon her as their child; and so it came to pass 
that she was established as an inmate of the 
chateau, and was in all respects brought up 
and treated by the Countess as a little| 
daughter. Time passed on, and she grew 
gradually stronger in health, although long 
remaining so delicate as to need much care. 
She proved a very intelligent child, apt and 
docile, and it became a pleasure to both her 
benefactors to watch the opening and expand- 
ing of her mind, and to seek to direct its 
impulses aright, and to fill it with lessons of 
goodness and usefulness. 

Life at the chateau was a very happy and 
peaceful one to all; but its even tenor was 
rudely broken in upon, when, one summer's 
morning, news unexpectedly arrived that war 
was declared between France and Germany. 
The Count was summoned hastily to his 
military duties, and the Countess was left to 
keep anxious watch at home. Sad and sick 
at heart at times for dread of what might 
come, she yet was not unduly downcast, for 
she knew where to put her trust, and could 
say, in fullest confidence for herself and her 
husband, “ Our hope is in God,” “ Blessed is 
the man that hath set his hope in the Lord.” 
In this spirit of prayerful faith she sought to 
train the little Lina, now more than ever her 
constant care and companion. 


CHAPTER IIL.-—-THE ALLEGORY EXPLAINED, 


6 ANTCHEN,” said the child one 
day, for so she had been taught 
to call the Countess, “‘ what does this picture 


| 





mean?” She was turning the leayes of a 








book which lay on a table in the Countess’s 
boudoir. ‘“ What is this little girl doing ? she 
seems to be sawing wood. And who is this 
man who looks on as if he would not have 
her do it? What does it mean ?” 

The Countess turned and saw that the 
child had opened a small book of devotions 
that lay near her. How should she explain 
the beautiful allegory? The picture repre- 
sented the Saviour looking tenderly and pity- 
ingly at a young disciple sawing, or attempt- 
ing to saw, a portion from the length of his 
cross. 

“That man is the Lord Jesus, my child,” 
said she, “‘ and the little girl, as you call her, 
is one who would take up the cross and follow 
Him, yet not with the whole heart ; for, as 
you see, she is trying to lessen its size and 
weight.” 

“Would it be heavy to carry?” asked 
Lina. 

** Tt would, my child, without the assistance 
of Him who gave it; but she seems not to 
have asked that. She has tried to carry it 
alone, and found her strength insufficient. 
But Christ has said, ‘My strength is sufficient 
for thee,’ and that is what we all must learn, 
and feel, and believe, if we wouid bear our 
cross aright.” 

** And must we all then beara cross,” asked 
Lina, beginning, if only feebly and faintly, to 
comprehend the meaning of the parable. 

“Yes, we all have our cross laid upon us. 
It is made up of the events and circumstances 
of our daily life. Sometimes it comes to us in 
special trials, or special temptations, sometimes 
in the form of pain or sickness, weakness or 
want. Sometimes it is very heavy, sometimes 
light ; but it is never easy to bear ; indeed, it 
cannot be borne aright at all, without the help 
of Christ, who Himself died upon the cross, 
that He might redeem us from our sins and 
their consequences.” 

Lina did not speak, and the Countess was 
silent, wishing to see what direction the 
child’s thoughts had taken, for she had already 
perceived that her mind was contemplative 
beyond her years. 

Lina was thinking and wondering whether 
she had a cross, and what it was ; but before 
she had put the mental inquiry into words, a 
servant came to announce that the second 
breakfast was served, and that the Countess 
Léontine was awaiting her ladyship’s pre- 
sence. 

In Germany earlier hours are kept than in 
England, and the so-called first breakfast 
consists of a very light repast of coffee and 
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rolls. At about ten o’clock this is followed 
by a somewhat more substantial meal of 
chocolate, or wine, with salted or smoked 
meats, bread and butter, sweetmeats, and 
cheese. 

The table was spread in the alcove, luxu- 
riantly draped with the abundant foliage of 
the wild vine. 

The Countess’s sister, her guest for the time 
being, was seated near it, with a paper in her 
hand. She looked troubled. 

“ What is the news?” asked the Countess, 
a little anxious, but commanding herself, so 
as to speak quietly. 

“ Franz is on the list of wounded,” replied 
her sister, reluctantly. 

“‘ Franz, my husband’s brother?” exclaimed 
the Countess. “Then Adéle will go to him, 
and in her present state of health it will kill 
her. That I can foresee.” 

“What can be done?” asked the other 
lady. 

‘“*T cannot tell,” replied her sister. “ Adéle 
is too headstrong to be influenced by advice 
or entreaty. Besides, who could forbid her 
being by her husband’s side, if he be in need 
of her—if his condition be serious ? All that 
I can do is to send for the boy, little Franz- 
chen. Minna—good old Minna—who nursed 
his father as a baby, will gladly undertake the 
charge of him, I am sure.” 

“Yes, one does not doubt that. She is 
attached, heart and soul, to her two foster- 
sons. I do not know to which she is most 
loyal. Shall you write to your husband—to 
Rudolf?” 

“Yes. But he will, of course, have heard 
all that we know; and he will not be able to 
feave his command even to go to see his 
brother. These are some of the trials of 
war.” The Countess thought of what she 
had just been teaching little Lina, and sighed, 
and looked very sad. Who could say whether 
another day’s papers might not bring her the 
like tidings concerning her own husband ? 
No one could tell what an hour might bring 
forth, and each day some encounter with 
the French was taking place, disastrous to 
them, but also costing many lives to their 
victorious opponents. 

Count Rudolf von Schénheim was a brave 
man, and although still in early life, a skilled 
general. His lot was one of danger and re- 
sponsibility. The young Countess Léontine 
had lately come to be with her sister during 
the anxious time of his absence. She tried 
for her sake to wear a cheerful look and 
manner, which did not always correspond 





with her own feelings, for her betrothed was a 
young naval officer stationed off one of the 
threatened ports of the kingdom. 

Neither of the ladies had much appetite 
for their déjeuner, and soon rising from the 
table, the Countess proposed driving to the 
further post-town on the other side of the 
mountain, that she might catch that day’s 
post. She had already written a letter to the 
Count, and would add a postscript, she said, 
with reference to his brother, and her inten- 
tions with regard to the little Franz, should 
his mother leave him, and go to her wounded 
husband. 

“You will not mind little Lina coming 
with us, will you, Léontine?” said the Countess. 
“The air will be good for her, and she will 
not get a walk to-day, perhaps.” 

Half-an-hour later a pretty carriage, with a 
pair of white ponies, stood before the castle 
doors, under a wide projecting portico, and 
into it the child was lifted between the two 
ladies. ‘Taking the reins lightly in her hand, 
the Countess gave a gentle word of com- 
mand to the beautiful little animals, who laid 
back their ears to listen, and they started. 


CHAPTER IV.—NEWS FROM THE WAR. 


T the Post Office the Countess was met 

by a telegraph messenger, just on the 

point of starting for the Castle. ‘Touching 

his cap respectfully as the carriage drove up, 

the lad placed the despatch in her hands. 

She opened it tremblingly. Her face blanched 

with inward dread of the nature of its con- 

tents. It proved to be from the wife of 
her brother-in-law, and was as follows :— 

“Franz has been wounded. Am going to 
him. Am sending the boy to you.” 

Léontine looked over her sister’s shoulder. 
“Ah!” she exclaimed. Then added: “So 
you need not send for the child.” 

“No,” was the Countess’s reply, as she 
took her letter from its envelope, and added 
a few words to her husband in pencil. 

“‘T am only anxious for Adéle,” she began, 
as, having concluded her business at the 
office by sending a return telegram to her 
sister-in-law, she turned the ponies’ heads and 
started homewards. “She is so unfit for 
fatigue of any kind, I know, and the journey 
will be a trying one in the present state of 
things, even without considering the anxiety 
of mind for poor Franz. Whether she will 
find him alive, too, is a question. Gun- 
shot wounds are very prostrating. And she 





















has so little power to bear trial or sorrow. 
She has never learnt yet to take up her 
cross.” 

The Countess’s eyes had fallen upon little 
Lina, whom both ladies had almost forgotten, 
but who was listening with an eager expres- 
sion of sympathetic earnestness, caught from 
the look on the Tante’s face. ‘The Countess | 
remembered their conversation that morning 
in her boudoir, and said gently— 

“Yes, my child, to all a cross is given. 
Happy those who learn early to bear its| 
weight by the help of divine grace and| 
strength.” 

Lina was silent, so were her two companions, 
each occupied with her own thoughts. ‘The 
ponies slackened their pace. The way lay 
along a steep but beautiful road, through a 
thick forest, the chaussée marked on either 
side by a continuous row of magnificent 
mountain ash-trees, laden with a very burden 
of coral clusters. Up and up, and ever up, 
the carriage mounted, till at last it issued 
from the thick forest upon undulating high 
lands, richly cultivated with corn and clover, 
glowing golden and purple in the sunlight ; 
and dotted, or one might rather say, seamed 
with villages, for these Silesian villages are 
not dots upon the landscape, but long strings 
of houses following the curves of the high 
roads, and yet lying a little off them, usually 
with grass growing to the very doors. 

In front was a panorama of mountains, 
ridge upon ridge, spur upon spur, softly 
defined in the warm noonday haze. A stretch 
of valley below was studded with tiny farm- 
dwellings, red, brown, or grey-roofed, each 
with its few cherry-trees or limes before it, 
or a vine upon its white-washed walls, and 
a little patch of potato-ground close by. 
Potatoes with coffee, or a soup maigre, made 
of vegetables or meal, form the chief diet of 
these country people, and a bit of fat, raw 
bacon is an exceptional addition. 

The harvest had begun. It was early this 
year. Some of the fields were already cut 
and carried, and the corn, never stacked in 
these parts, was being thrashed before being 
garnered. The plots were but tiny, and 
while the goodman reaped, the wife gathered 
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lies down below the chaussée, clustered, or 
wedged into a narrow gully, on the other side 
of which a pine-wood rises. 

As one drives, one looks down into the 
courts of the houses, and upon their flat 
roofs, overgrown with grass and weeds, re- 
minding one of the East. The market-place 
lies high above this gully, and the irregularly 
built houses are coloured sky-blue, pea-green, 
and pink, while the church-tower is bright-red, 
and an antique colonnade runs round more 
than half of the square. A turn in the road, 
and a descent as rapid as the ascent had 
been in the opposite direction, brought the 
chateau into view at the further end of a long 
straggling village. As the carriage drove 
past the little brown wooden, thatched or grey- 
roofed cottages, with their bright blue window- 
frames, and golden-blossoming pumpkin-beds, 
and tall flaunting hollyhocks, Léontine thought 
it was one of the prettiest scenes she had ever 
seen. A few minutes more and they were 
at the castle entrance. 

The Countess patted the ponies, and spoke 
to them before she consigned them to the 
groom. Lina was lifted out into old Minna’s 
arms, who was in waiting to take her and 
the ladies’ wraps, and Spitz jumped upon and 
about everybody, finally following the old 
nurse and the child. 

‘Let her rest till dinner-time, Minna,” said 
the Countess. ‘She looks pale and tired.” 

The two sisters bent their steps to a garden 
arbour, and sat long in earnest, anxious con- 
versation. 

The next day’s papers announced that the 
Count Franz von Schénheim had succumbed 
to amputation of the right leg, rendered 
necessary by a severe gunshot wound in the 
knee. Exhaustion and collapse had set in 
immediately after the operation. 

There was no further news from his wife. 
She would be in the midst of her journey to 
him, and would probably not hear of his 
death until her arrival at the camp. The 
hearts of the two sisters ached for her. The 
arrival of the little heir—for Franz had been 
the elder brother—diverted their thoughts 
towards evening. A maid brought him, but 
left almost immediately, as she was travelling 


up the sheaves, and conveyed them barrow-|further to her own relations. The boy 
wise home, where an elder boy and _ girl|shrieked, and would scarcely leave his hold 
thrashed it out. Where the reaping was over | of her, and when at last they were obliged to 


little children were gleaning, and further on 


force him away, he threw himself upon the 


babies were tumbling on piles of sweet clover, | ground, kicking and sobbing passionately, 
cut for present use of the cattle. At last the |Good old Minna, who was ready to take him 
little town of Heustadt came in sight. It is} to her heart for his father’s sake, was in des- 
yery old and very quaint. A great part of it| pair. Linchen looked terrified, and the 
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Countess’ sighed, as she reflected what the 
boy’s bringing up must have been, and what 
it might be in the future under the charge of 
his weak, undisciplined..young mother. Of 
the latter still no more was heard for some 
days, and then at last came a brief note from 
the surgeon of the hospital in which Count 
Franz had died, announcing her death after 
the birth of a little daughter, who had also 
died the same day. All had been done that 
could be done, it stated. She had been taken 
ill immediately on her arrival, after learning 
the fate of her husband, and was delirious to 
the moment of her death. They had been 
laid in one grave ; their infant daughter with 
them. 
CHAPTER V.—THE LITTLE HEIR. 
INA did all she could to comfort poor 
Franz, for the Countess told her that 
he had no longer either a father or mother; 
and she felt very sorry for him, although she 
thought him a very naughty boy, and he 
ertainly did not behave pleasantly to her. 
He had not been used to girls, and rather 
despised them ; and he repulsed her advances 
towards playfellowship and companionship, 
whilst he behaved scarcely less churlishly to 
all others around him. However, one day 
shortly after his arrival at the chateau, an 
event occurred which drew him out a little, 
in spite of himself. Linchen and he were 
driving with the two ladies, Aunt Dorothea 
and Aunt Leontine, as they called them, 
when a sudden sharp ery from Spitz caused 
them to look round for their pet. He was 
just escaping from another dog, a good deal 
bigger than himself, which seemed to have 
flown at him, and bitten him in the leg. 

“Oh! see, see! Spitz, poor Spitz!” shouted 
Franz, with all his might. “Spitz is hurt— 
Spitz is hurt! He is limping—he can’t walk. 
I will fetch him into the carriage.” 

“Stop, stop, Franzchen,” said Aunt Dorothea, 
with one hand holding back the boy, who was 
preparing to clamber down the side of the 
carriage. ‘Wait till the ponies stop, or you 
will be hurt too, and we shall have you 
limping, and not able to walk, as well as 
Spitz.” 

She drew the reins, for she was pleased 
at his desire to help the animal; but Franz 
laughed, and without waiting for the ponies 
to stand, “Oh, I can get out very well,” he 
said, and was persisting, when he very nearly 
overbalanced himself, and would have fallen 
to the ground, had not Lina seized his arm 





at the moment., He did not heed his aunt’s 
reproaches, but flew to where poor Spitz stood 
licking his foot, and catching him up in his 
arms, struggled back with him into the 
carriage, where he held him, his. chin resting 
on the dog’s neck, whilst he uttered in his 
ears many words of sympathy. Spitz mean- 
while alternately licked the young master’s 
face and his own foot. By-and-by his 
whining entirely ceased, and he seemed intent 
on watching the road. 

The carriage had turned towards home, and 
presently the animal made a sudden leap from 
the little boy’s arms, and in a moment dis- 
appeared within some farm-buildings. The 
children watched for him to reappear, and 
this he did in a very few moments, bringing 
with him a large sheep-dog. The two jogged 
along the road together, keeping close to the 
carriage, Spitz every now and then limping 
and holding out his foot, as if to show the 
hurt. | By-and-by they arrived at the place 
where lived the mastiff which had bitten him. 
At once they ran into the outer premises, and 
in another minute a great yelping and barking 
and growling showed that a fight was going on. 
The Countess felt anxious for Spitz, and was 
about to leave the carriage herself, when out he 
came with his companion, both wagging their 
tails. He had brought his friend to beat the 
big coward who had attacked him without pro- 
vocation, and the coward had been beaten 
evidently, for he did not follow them, but 
remained howling dismally within his own 
precincts. 

“T see now,” said Aunt Léontine, “ that is 
what you fetched your friend for, was it, 
Master Spitz?” and Aunt Dorothea drew up 
and called to him, and let Franz take him in 
his arms again, Spitz still wagging his tail in a 
triumphant fashion, and the other dog still 
running by the carriage, as if determined to 
see him safe home. On arriving at the 
chateau gates the latter would not stay to be 
patted or spoken to, but turned round and 
ran back towards the farm. 

Franz could not pet Spitz enough after this. 
He had been kind to him, and so he loved 
him. We generally do love those to whom 
we have shown kindness, ‘The action begets 
the love, even if it has not existed in our 
hearts before. This should be an incentive 
to us to show kindness towards all. It will 
make it easier to follow the golden rule, 
“‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself.” We must 
not wait for the love to come first. 

The Countess von Schénheim certainly did 
not. Whenever an opportunity appeared of 
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| 
showing practical kindliness, she showed it,|everyone, put up her lips for a kiss, and 
and the Count seconded her in all things. |leant forwards to the lady whom she had 
He was at the chateau again. Strange| never seen, .for she had arrived the night 
things had happened during the months of} before fast asleep, and had been put to bed 








his absence. ‘The Emperor of the French 
had given himself up to the King of Prussia, 
now Emperor of Germany, and after an 
obstinate resistance Paris had opened its 
gates to the conqueror. The war had come 


to an end almost as unexpectedly as it had| 


begun. 
Léontine had returned to her home, where 


she had met her betrothed, unscathed, ex- | 


cept for a slight scar—a mere scratch, as he 
said—and Franz was already becoming some- 
what more amenable to discipline, when a 
new arrival again caused some excitement in 
the family circle. It was a little girl this time, 
and nurse Minna brought her from the 





railway station. That was a long way off, and | 


she had been gone all day—since early morn- 


ing. When she came back, Franz and Lina | 


were gone to bed. The next morning when 
they came as usual to the Countess’s room, 
she said to them— 

“You are going to have a new little play- 
fellow. She is a dear little gentle child, and 
you must be very good and kind to her, Lina, 
and not rough, Franz. She is only three years 
old, much smaller than you, and you will take 
care of her, and not teaze or hurt her, I 
hope.” 

“May we see her, Tante ?” asked Lina. 

“Where is she?” exclaimed Franz, 
bluntly. 

“She is in a little crib by nurse’s bedside, 
where you used to sleep, Lina, once,” said 
the Countess; “unless nurse has dressed her 
by this time—TI think I hear a little voice.” 

And some one tapped at the door. 

“Come in,” shouted Franz, officiously. 

* Come in, nurse,” said the Countess ; and 
nurse entered with a sweet little, curly-headed, 
brown-haired, blue-eyed child in her arms. A 
smile dimpled the little mouth, and displayed 
two rows of small, pearly teeth. Nurse ap- 
proached the Countess, and the latter held 
out her arms to the child. 

“ Will you come, Lulu ?” she said. 

And Lulu, apparently accustomed to love 
and to be loved, and therefore trustful towards 


in that condition. 

Franz and Lina were much interested about 
| their little companion, but during breakfast 
ithe little ones were not allowed. to talk. 
| Afterwards, however, they were all sent into 
the garden to play with Spitz for half-an- 
hour; and here, left to themselves, they 
speedily made acquaintance. Franz at once 
assumed an air of protection towards Lulu, 
and showed great affection for her—-after his 
own fashion—especially when Lina went in 
for her lessons, and they remained alone to- 
gether. With his arm round her neck he led 
| her about the garden to show her his favourite 
haunts, and every now and then he would 
stop and give her a violent hug, pushing her 
aside equally violently, to run on and 
examine something that had caught his 
attention for the moment. 

Poor little Lulu grew tired, and was nearly 
| ready to cry when nurse came to fetch her in. 

“You are too rough,” said Minna to the 
little Count, as she witnessed one of these 
embraces. 

“No, I’m not; you old—you old—Nurse 
Minna,” concluded Franzchen, not venturing 
on the title which was on the tip of his 
| tongue, and which he considered very oppro- 
| brious, namely, “old ¢hing/” which had been 
| his ordinary appellation for his own maid. 
| Nurse Minna’s quiet firmness had some- 
| what awed him, and she, on her part, yearned 
|over him as the son of the young master 
|whom she had reared and loved as her own 
| child. She overlooked in Franz what she 
| would not, years ago, have allowed to pass 
| unpunished in his father, and the Countess 
| had already warned her that she must not do 
it. 
| Lulu was carried off to be put to bed in 
consideration of her last night’s late hours, 
and Franz had to amuse himself as he could 
| until the time arrived for his daily lesson with 
|the tutor, who now attended at the chateau 
ito give Lina instruction in history and arith- 
| metic, and such branches of education as the 
| Countess did not herself undertake. 
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Gotpen Hours with “THE Book.” 


V.—THE BENIGHTED TRAVELLERS, 


**T will bring the blind by a way that they knew 
not; I will lead them in paths that they have not 
known: I will make darkness light bafore them, and 
crooked things straignt.”—Isaiah xlii. 16. 


HE Prophet’s fore-announcement 
of God’s gracious determination 
to bring the Gentiles to the 
knowledge of Himself, illustrates 
the marvellous methods of Pro- 

vidence in leading saints to heaven. 

They are blind. Are we? Let us first be 
right here, for a mistake on this point will be 
fatal. When a believer looks back, he blesses 
God that whereas he was blind now he sees ; 
but when he turns to the future, or contem- 
plates himself as he now is, he owns that he 
is but of yesterday, and knows nothing ; 
and also that he is so obtuse in acquiring 
knowledge as to resemble a scholar so im- 
penetrably dull that skill and pains appear to 
be lost upon him. 

What the blind most need is sight, and 
when sight is hopelessly lost, their great need 
is safe guidance. Qn the unknown way to 
Canaan, Moses said to Hobab, “ Leave us 
not, I pray thee, for thou knowest how we 
are to encamp in the wilderness, and thou 
mayest be to us instead of eyes.” On our 
unknown way to heaven, God offers to be 
our Hobab. Let us gratefully accept His 
leading, for only He has perfect knowledge 
of the way. 

It is in the Person of His dear Son that 
God guides men to heaven. He has “given 
Him for a Leader and Commander to the 
people ;” and “by Him” He brings His 
‘sons to glory.” Christ has not only opened 
our prison doors, by paying our ransom- 
price ; He comes and takes us by the hand 
to conduct us home. His atoning work was 
done when He said, ‘‘It is finished ;” but 
His saving work will go on till He has set the 
youngest-born son of God on the hearthstone 
of our Father’s house. 

A blind man may travel safely a well-known 
road, but we resemble sightless travellers in 
paths wheron they never set foot before. A 
road quite new to us may clearly lead to the 
place we seek, and every travelled furlong 
may lengthen the stacks and steeples long 








visible in the distance; but this way is 
*“‘dark ” and crooked.” It twists, and turns, 
and seems sometimes to run in the wrong 
direction. Sometimes we get perplexed about 
doctrines, for ‘great is the mystery of 
godliness,” . Sometimes we are bewildered 
by the ways of Providence. Trials we ex- 
pected, but did not dream that our Joseph 
would be so afflicted, that our Reuben would 
turn out so good-for-nothing, that our Dinah 
would disgrace us, that ovr Rachel would 
die in child-bearing, that ovr Absalom would 
rise up against us, Why these things are 
permitted, the course they will take, how we 
shall come out of them—all this is inscrutable. 

Sometimes our inward frames and feelings 
are mysterious. We get much excited where 
we thought we should be calm: we are 
strangely calm where we counted upon much 
commotion. Now we have abounding conso- 
lations : the road is clear, the sun shines, the 
birds sing; the breezes are laden with balm. 
Then come many depressing influences: the 
sky is cloudy, the birds are dumb, the breeze 
swells to a winter hurricane, black night 
comes down. We then imagine that God 
means us to stand still, whereas we must 
walk by faith in our invisible Guide, and 
alike in light and darkness still press on. 

We need hands, as well as eyes, on this 
unknown way, for our strength is as small as 
our wisdom ; and Jesus is as mighty as He is 
wise. He will level “mountains and hills,” 
fill up “rivers,” and make “crooked things 
straight,” He will say to every obstacle, 
“Be thou removed,” and it shali obey Him. 
In this way all doubts, all difficulties will be 
cleared away, and it will appear that God has 
all along been guiding us by the right road to 
heaven. 

A traveller has got bewildered in returning 
home. The night is so dark, or the fog so 
dense, that he cannot discern the way. In 
the track he has blindly followed he suspects 
that he has turned his face to all points of 
the compass, and that when the day returns 
he will have to retrace his steps with weary 
milesbefore-him. A light gleams from a 
window: he draws near it, to find with 
delight that he stands at his own wicket. He 
is just at home, and all through the dismal 
night he has come nearer and nearer to it 
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The Christian traveller has many such ‘glad 
surprises. To him “it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God ”—not at 
all, perhaps, at the time—never fully, it may 
be, i in the present life ; but to know so much 
that he need not stumble, and to know more 
and more till the morning of eternity makes 
all plain. 

Let us say no more, “ All these things are 
against me.” ‘The darkness may be thick, 
but we are getting through it. The road may 
be crooked, but every corner we turn, every 
hill we climb, every tired footstep that we 
take brings us nearer our Father’s house. 
How far have we already travelled? Let us 
cheerily count up the milestones. 


‘I hear the rising tempest moan, 
My failing limbs are weary grown ; 
The flowers are shut, the streams are dried, 
The arid sands spread drear and wide ; 
The night-dews fall, the winds are high, 
How far from home, O Lord, am I? 


Not far, not far ; the way is dark, 

Frail hope has dimmed her glow-worm spark ; 
The trees are dead, beneath whose shade 

My youth reclined, my childhood played ; 
Red lightnings streak the troubled sky, 

How far from home, my God, am I ? 


Reach forth Thy hand with pitying care, 
And guide me through the latest snare : 
Methinks, even now, in bursting beams 
The radiance from Thy casement streams ; 
No more I shed the pilgrim’s tear, 

I hear Thy voice—my home is near.” 


PATROBAS, 


VI.—OUT OF THE DEPTHS, 


‘*Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, O Lord.’ 
Psalm cxxx. I. 


SHORT time ago an explosion took 
A place in a mine, in the north of 
England. A huge mass of rock, split 
away from its parent bed, fell right across 
the tunnelled way, cutting off and blocking 
up the distant portion of the mine from all 
communication with the shaft, or with the 
light of day. Twelve swart delvers among 
the coal and iron were here walled round as 
in a living grave. In that dark, desperate 
plight, all helpless and alone, what could they 
do but cry aloud with some faint hope that 
those without might hear, and try to rescue 
those within. At last their cry was heard ; 
they heard an answering call. The sound 
was dull and distant; they could not tell 
what was said, but they knew it to be a 
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tenn voice ; dug construed it into a 
cheery promise of deliverance. So they took 
heart and waited, in hope that their faithful 
comrades would break through the rocky 
walls and take them out to see the light of 
heaven. Slowly and heavily the weary hours 
crawled by. In darkness, fear, and hunger 
the hapless prisoners waited, waited, waited. 
They had no means to measure time, and 
each hour that passed on leaden wing and 
laggard pace was to their strained fancy 
multiplied by four. Three weary, woeful 
days passed by, and then the poor fellows 
—the whole dozen of them—called out at 
once, and with the precision of the crack of 
a dozen riflemen, “ There /” Every eye in 
that dark den had been fixed upon the point 
of hope, had caught on the same swift in- 
stant the first ray of light that pierced the 
gloom, and gave it welcome for each other’s 
sake in the one expressive word—“ THERE !” 

That is clearly an apt illustration of David’s 
| position, condition, and state of feeling in 
ithis psalm. “Out of the depths have I 
\cried.” David seems to have had his share 
| of experiences of this sort. He has a good 
| deal to say about deeps and depths. At one 
|time he is in the “deep,” at another in 
'“‘deep waters,” again in “deep mire,” and 
| then in a “deep pit,” and here he is in the 

“depths.” No doubt some of these descents, 
| these days of darkness and of trouble, were 
| appointed for him by the wisdom and good 
| ness of God. Crowned heads—like other 
are apt to get flighty with pros- 
| penisty and a sudden drop, occasionally into 
| low latitudes, helps to put both head and 
| heart into safer and wiser trim. Take that 








,|thought home, and call it to mind the 


next time your head bends like a bulrush ; 
the thought that it is better to be bent double 
in safe submission, than to be snapped in two 
in stiffneckedness by some testing tempest 
of temptation—some violent storm of care. 
Besides, a good sousing overhead, with 
whatever singing of the ears, enables you 
to swim far more effectively and vigorously 
among the rough waters of life. 

I would have you to remember, however, 
that the most and the deepest of the depths 
into which David sank were the results of 
his own misdoings. Believe me, most of 
these “depths” are. If Jonah had gone to 
Nineveh when he was told, instead of taking 
matters into his own hand—as you and I too 
often do—he would never have had to cry, 
“Thou hast cast me into the deep.” The 








fact is, he jumped in of his own accord; and 
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then,,as ,we often,.do, piously put the respon- 
sibility upon the “‘mysterious providence of 
God.” ..1f, Manasseh: had ; been loyal to his 
God, instead of following after Baal, he would 
never have had. to. grope with his eyes out in 
the dungeons of Babylon ; and if David had 
kept himself. free from. the blood of Uriah 
and its kindred sin, he would never have 
been plunged in the depths of remorse into 
which Nathan suddenly dropped him, when 
he said, “Thou art the man!” And in this 
very psalm in which he is in the “depths” 
again, he deprecated some punishment, for 
says he, “If Thou, O Lord, should mark 
iniquities, who shall stand ?” 

There is one advantage which comes to 
us by the Psalmist’s acquaintance with the 
**deeps,” whether these are the “ waters” of 
sorrow, the “ pit” of perplexity, or the ‘‘ mire” 
of sin. He has come to know full well which 
is the way to get out again. “Out of the 
depths have I cried.” Like the men in the 
mine, that was the one thing, the only thing 
he could do. Now, I believe that when men 
do fall into depths of trouble, darkness, pain, 
and fear, they usually do cry to God. I hold 
that prayer is a native instinct of the soul, 
and at what limit of human guilt and folly 
it fails to touch the ear of infinite mercy, I 
would not dare or wish to say. Shall not 
the King and Judge and Saviour of all the 
earth do right? But the All-gracious Friend 
of sinning and suffering humanity has invited 
us to call upon Him asa constant privilege 
and a current power, to be delighted in, 
possessed, and wielded in every time of need. 
As the soldier carries his sword of defence 
at his girdle, as the railway train carries its 
break-power, ready for action, to and fro 
along with it; as the balloonist takes his 
grapnels, and the ship its anchors, ready 
swung for all emergencies ; so would our God 
have us carry prayer with us as an equipment 
for sudden fight, a sure source in peril, a life- 
buoy belted round us all the while, buckled 
firmly to us by holy habit, so as to float us 
safely and sustain jus fully in the deepest 
waters and in the stormiest sea. 


PETHUEL. 











VIL+—THE BLISS OF DYING: 


‘*Theard \a: voice from heaven, saying unto me, 
‘ Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their Jabours; and their works do follow 
them.” —Revelation xiv. 13. 


ERE and hereabouts in the Revelation 
are revealed the great straits whereto 
the faithful would be reduced in the terrible 
persecutions forerunning the final fall of 
the mystic Babylon. Believers, if not put 
to death, would experience all the incon- 
veniences and privations expressed by our 
newly-minted word deycotting. “As many as 
would not worship the image of the beast 
should be killed ;” and “no man might buy 
or sell, save he that had the mark, or the 
name of the beast.” But though the heavenly 
voice spoke immediately in behalf of the holy 
martyrs, its beautiful benediction belongs 
alike to all who “die in the Lord,” whether 
battered with stones like Stephen, or departing 
in peace like Simeon. 

Since sin entered into the world and death 
by sin, death has been of all things the most 
terrible to mankind. There are many things 
to make. death fearsome — which point his 
darts, and give virulence to his sting, and 
crown him “king of terrors.” It separates 
soul and body—lifelong comrades, who are 
loth to part. A great authority assures us 
that— 


“*The sense of death is most in apprehension ; ” 


nevertheless, men shrink from “the pain of 
dying.” Attendant circumstances are often 
distressing. Perhaps it is in early life, as a 
flower is nipped in the bud and dies before 
it opens ; perhaps in the prime of manhood, 
while all things are full of promise ; perhaps 
at a distance, among strangers—no soft hand 
to smooth the pillow, no fond voice to speak 
words of comfort ; perhaps it is hastened by 
want; perhaps it is brought about by acci- 
dent, unforeseen and unprepared for. More- 
over, it is an unknown experience, no, one 


| having returned from over the black river to 


describe it to.us, .But the curse of the law, 
which sin brings with it, gives to the sting of 
death its worst smart and poison,., It.is the 
shadow of, the.coming judgment that coyers 
the cheerless valley with its deepest Cim- 
merian gloom, 

A wonderful book. is the, Bible, The 
world ,regards as unhappy those. whom it 
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pronounces “blessed ”—the poor, the sorrow- 
ful, the hungry, the persecuted, the very dead. 
How death becomes a blessing, is shown by 
these quaint lines :— 


“*O Death ! thou wast an uncouth, hideous thing, 
Nothing but bones ; 
The sad effect of sadder groans ; 
Thy mouth was open, yet thou couldst not sing. 


But since my Saviour’s death hath put some blood 
Into thy face, 
Thou art grown fair and full of grace ; 
Much in repute, much sought for as a good.” 


Our Lord by dying extracted the sting of 


| 


| dying “in the Lord,” they are blessed. These, 
| however, have no self-denying ‘‘labours” 
from which to “rest,” no useful, holy, Christ- 
like “works” to “follow them.” Theirs 
canrot be all the blessedness proclaimed by 
the angelic voice and ratified by the Divine 
Spirit. Through the infinite merits of Christ, 
happy they will be, being “saved from wrath 
through Him ;” but honoured they cannot 
be as champions of the Cross, “To die is 
gain,” in this sense, only when “to live is 
Christ.” 

Our works do not go before us as the 
ground of our justification, but “follow” as 








death ; the penalty of sin He made the limit} witnesses in our favour. They form no part 
of its power; the gate which opened on the| of our title to heaven, for that is God’s free 
land of darkness, now leads into the world of | gift through Christ; but they will come in as 
light ; and deliverance is provided for all who| intermediate causes of pure, abiding joy. 


| 
| 








are held in bondage through fear of death. 

Yes; but only on one condition. We 
must be “in the Lord.” It is the death of 
His saints that is precious in the Lord’s 
sight ; it is the righteous that hath hope in| 
his death ; it is the upright and perfect man | 
whose end is peace. A Christian death is 
the appropriate end of a Christian life, and | 
to look for this “bliss of dying” after a sinful 
life is as unnatural as to expect grapes from 
thorns or figs from thistles. 

To be “in the Lord” is to be united to 
Him by a living faith, to be born from above, | 
to have His mind, to be one with Him. Our) 
union with Christ is often likened to the| 
matriage union, As in that case each party | 
is interested in the person and the property | 
of the other, so we with all we have are| 
Christ’s, and Christ with all He has is ours. | 
Death itself will not destroy this union, but} 
only introduce us to the full enjoyment of 
Him whom our soul loveth, 

Some, like the’ penitent thief, become 
united to Christ only in their last hours, and 








it 


| 


‘He thatsoweth sparingly, shallreap sparingly, 
but he that soweth bountifully, shall reap 
bountifully.” Let us fill up with service for 
he Master this little day of life; we shall 
have time enough for resting by-and-by. 
“Blessed is that servant whom His Lord when 
He cometh shall find so doing.” He shall be 
blessed “henceforth,” blessed immediately ; 
absent from the body, present with the Lord. 

The world counts him blessed who lives ; 


'and so natural is this sentiment that we all 


feel a kind of pity for our departed friends, 
even though they have died “in the Lord.” 
Pity was never so needless. A voice from 
heaven declares them blessed, and God says, 
Amen. We are to be pitied, not they. We 
sorrow, they rejoice; we labour, they rest ; 
we are in danger, they are secure; they are 
reaping the rewards of heaven, and many of 
us have yet to live the life that will be re- 
warded. Could the voices of our happy 
dead break in upon our sorrow, they would 
tell us to rejoice that they have gone unto 
the Father. PATROBAS. 
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then,.as we often.do, piously put the respon- 
sibility upon the. “mysterious providence of 
God.” . lf .Manasseh: had been loyal to his 
God, instead of following after Baal, he would 
never have had. to. grope with his eyes out in 
the dungeons of Babylon; and if David had 
kept himself free.from the blood of Uriah 
and its kindred sin, he would never have 
been plunged in the depths of remorse into 
which Nathan suddenly dropped him, when 
he said, “Thou art the man!” And in this 
very psalm in which he is in the “depths” 
again, he deprecated some punishment, for 
says he, “If Thou, O Lord, should mark 
iniquities, who shall stand ?” 

There is one adyantage which comes to 
us by the Psalmist’s acquaintance with the 
**deeps,” whether these are the “ waters” of 
sorrow, the “ pit” of perplexity, or the ‘‘ mire” 
of sin. He has come to know full well which 
is the way to get out again. ‘Out of the 
depths have I cried,” Like the men in the 
mine, that was the one thing, the only thing 
he could do. _ Now, I believe that when men 
do fall into depths of trouble, darkness, pain, 
and fear, they usually do cry to God. I hold 
that prayer is a native instinct of the soul, 
and at what limit of human guilt and folly 
it fails to touch the ear of infinite mercy, I 
would not dare or wish to say. Shall not 
the King and Judge and Saviour of all the 
earth do right? But the All-gracious Friend 
of sinning and suffering humanity has invited 
us to call upon Him asa constant privilege 
and a current power, to be delighted in, 
possessed, and wielded in every time of need. 
As the soldier carries his sword of defence 
at his girdle, as the railway train carries its 
break-power, ready for action, to and fro 
along with it; as the balloonist takes his 
grapnels, and the ship its anchors, ready 
swung for all emergencies ; so would our God 
have us carry prayer with us as an equipment 
for sudden fight, a sure source in peril, a life- 
buoy belted round us all the while, buckled 
firmly to us by holy habit, so as to float us 
safely, and sustain jus fully in the deepest 
waters and in the stormiest sea. 


PETHUEL. 





VIL+—THE) BLISS OF DYING. 


“‘T heard a voice from heaven, saying unto. me, 
‘Write, Blessed are the dead which die-in the Lord 
from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their Jabours; and their works do follow 
them.” —Revelation xiv. 13. 


ERE and hereabouts in the Revelation 
are revealed the great straits whereto 
the faithful would be reduced in the terrible 
persecutions forerunning the final fall of 
the mystic Babylon. Believers, if not put 
to death, would experience all the incon- 
yeniences and privations expressed by our 
newly-minted word doycotting. “As many as 
would not worship the image of the beast 
should be killed ;” and ‘no man might buy 
or sell, save he that had the mark, or the 
name of the beast.” But though the heavenly 
voice spoke immediately in behalf of the holy 
martyrs, its beautiful benediction belongs 
alike to all who “die in the Lord,” whether 
battered with stones like Stephen, or departing 
in peace like Simeon. 

Since sin entered into the world and death 
by sin, death has been of all things the most 
terrible to mankind. There are many things 
to make death fearsome — which point his 
darts, and give virulence to his sting, and 
crown him “king of terrors.” It separates 
soul and body—lifelong comrades, who are 
loth to part. A great authority assures us 
that— 


“* The sense of death is most in apprehension ; ” 


nevertheless, men shrink from “the pain of 
dying.” Attendant circumstances are often 
distressing. Perhaps it is in early life, as a 
flower is nipped in the bud and dies before 
itopens ; perhaps in the prime of manhood, 
while all things are full of promise ; perhaps 
at a distance, among strangers—no soft hand 
to smooth the pillow, no fond voice to speak 
words of comfort ; perhaps it is hastened by 
want ; perhaps it is brought about by acci- 
dent, unforeseen and unprepared for. More- 
over, it is an unknown experience, no, one 


jhaving returned from over the black river to 


describe it to us, But the curse of the law, 
which sin brings with it, gives to the sting of 
death its worst smart and poison,. , It.is the 
shadow of the coming judgment that covers 
the cheerless, valley with its deepest.Cim- 
merian gloom, 

A wonderful book. is the.Bible, ‘The 
world ,regards as unhappy those whom. jit 
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pronounces “ blessed ”—the poor, the sorrow-| dying “in the Lord,” they are blessed. These, 
ful, the hungry, the persecuted, the very dead. | however, have no self-denying “labours” 
How death becomes a blessing, is shown by | from which to “rest,” no useful, holy, Christ- 
these quaint lines :— like “works” to “follow them.” Theirs 
canr ot be all the blessedness proclaimed by 
“*O Death ! thou wast an uncouth, hideous thing, the angelic voice and ratified by the Divine 


angen, | staged anual Spirit. Through the infinite merits of Christ, 


Thy mouth was open, yet thou couldst not sing. happy they will be, being “saved from wrath 
acl Buvebiei"s'edthy hath wie through Him ;” but honoured they cannot 
ut Pofeed they fol! at: ath put some blooc be as champions of the Cross. “To die is 
Thou art grown fair and full of grace ; gain, in this sense, only when “to live is 
Much in repute, much sought for as a good.” Christ. 
Our works do not go before us as the 
Our Lord by dying extracted the sting of} ground of our justification, but “follow” as 
death ; the penalty of sin He made the limit| witnesses in our favour. They form no part 
of its power; the gate which opened on the| of our title to heaven, for that is God’s free 
land of darkness, now leads into the world of| gift through Christ; but they will come in as 
light ; and deliverance is provided for all who| intermediate causes of pure, abiding joy. 
are held in bondage through fear of death. _| ‘He thatsoweth sparingly, shallreap sparingly, 
Yes; but only on one condition. We/ but he that soweth bountifully, shall reap 
must be “in the Lord.” It is the death of} bountifully.” Let us fill up with service for 
_ saints ae al page e Rh, Lent 9B Master this ag acy of aug iva sal 
sight ; 1t is the righteous that hat ope in|; have time enough for resting Dy-and-Dy. 
his death ; it is the upright and perfect man | “Blessed is that servant whom His Lord when 
whose end is peace. A Christian death is) He cometh shall find so doing.” He shall be 
nag a pagent ey payer’ pieyre| js ag my ob blessed seun pes : 
to look for this Iss Of Gying = alter a sinful} absent from the body, present with the Lord. 
life is as unnatural as to expect grapes from! The world counts him blessed who lives ; 
thorns or figs from thistles. and so natural is this sentiment that we all 
To be “in the Lord” is to be united to! feel a kind of pity for our departed friends, 
Him by a living faith, to be born from above, | even though they have died “in the Lord.” 
to have His mind, to be one with Him. Our) Pity was never so needless. A voice from 
union with Christ is often likened to the| heaven declares them blessed, and God says, 
marriage union, As in that case each party; Amen, We are to be pitied, not they. We 
is interested in the person and the property| sorrow, they rejoice ; we labour, they rest ; 
of the other, so we with all we have are| we are in danger, they are secure; they are 
Christ’s, and Christ with all He has is ours. reaping the rewards of heaven, and many of 
Death itself will not destroy this union, but| us have yet to live the life that will be re- 
only introduce us to the full enjoyment of | warded. Could the voices of our happy 
Him whom our soul loveth. dead break in upon our sorrow, they would 
Some, like the’ penitent thief, become) tell us to rejoice that they have gone unto 
united to Christ only in their last hours, and | the Father. PATROBAS. 
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Isaac Newsoip’s Leqacy. 


BY THE 


CHAPTER V,—THE RIDE TO GUMTREE HILL, 
WITH A LITTLE OF DONALD MACLEAN’S 
“‘ PHEELOSOPHY ” AND AN INTRODUCTION 

To SQUIM.” 
bY FTER the brief but not unimpor- 
yy a nf tant conversation with his master 
‘ace recorded in the last chapter, 
ENS Donald MacLean rode briskly 
away, his faithful collie dogs at 
his heels, towards Gumtree Hill, the most 
distant cattle station on Richard Braithwaite’s 






widely-extended farm. The sky above him) 


was brilliantly blue, and the air cool and 
fresh, after a somewhat prolonged and copious 


fall of rain, quite inspired his lithe and_ 


vigorous frame. Just then, too, Nature was 
at her best and brightest. A long and weary 
drought had held undisputed sway for many 
a scorching day. Every brook and river had 


EDITOR. 


The chief stockman’s smile of satisfaction 
died away, however, when, on ascending to 
the summit of a high hill, he pulled up a 
little, and directed his keen grey eyes first to 
the convict establishment down yonder by 
Ooramarra Creek, and then round to the left, 
where the shallow waters of the Kangaroo 
Fords were glistening inthe sun. The former 
contained his pet abomination, the convict ; 
the latter was the place where the “ chiel owt 
‘ower the river had happen’d on the goold 
/amang the sand.” 

“Goold, conveects, rascals, scum o’ the 
_airth, sharpers, ’venturers, brandy, revolvers, 
an’ a’ kinds o’ deevilry. Puir blackie !” 

It was thus that Donald MacLean solilo- 
quized, and this was the mental picture he so 
‘succinctly drew of what was sure to follow 





| the discovery of the gold. The aboriginal 


Australian referred to as “ puir blackie” was 


dwindled low. The very trees themselves,| to Donald an object of much interest, and 


though every one of them is “evergreen,” 
had almost lost all title to the name; so 
thoroughly baked and brown and dust-clad 
were they, as though in mourning for the 
clouds that seemed to have taken their depar- 
ture for good and all. Suddenly, and with 
no preliminary notice except a grateful cool- 
ness in the air, the skies had “gathered 
blackness,” the “chariots of the clouds” 
rapidly converged above the parched and 
thirsty soil, and poured their welcome largess 
forth without pause or stint. The instant 
reaction, so prompt, so transforming, was 
simply wonderful, and might well have been 
accounted miraculous by an observer un- 
familiar with the swift and beauteous changes 
which are wrought in antipodal climates in a 
few short days. 

As Donald MacLean’s fleet horse galloped 
at ease over the soft and springy soil, its 
observant rider saw the vigorous green and 
growing depths of the sweet young grass, and 
has heard the distant musical ripple and gush 
of foaming river and chafing stream, hé 
smiled a silent prophecy that there would be 
abundant food for man and beast, and in his 
loyal, honest heart was as glad for Richard 
Braithwaite’s sake as if the stocks and flocks 
and crops and pastures were all his own. 





his Scottish type of Christianity had enough 
of his Master’s spirit in it to make him feel 
kindly towards them, and enough muscle 
in it to impel him to seek their good. A 
kind of Christianity this, all too rare among 
Christian nations whose aim appears to be 
the improvement of the natives off the face 
off the earth. 

The worthy Scotchman had steadily set his 
face against all ill-treatment of the natives in 
his own locality, and had sternly repressed 
any signs of such a policy among the British 
servants on Richard Braithwaite’s “run.” He 
himself invariably dealt with them on that 
wisest and best of all bases the “Golden 
Rule,” the rule which is the best and wisest in 
all cases, and which, in the long run, has the 
most satisfactory results. He had several of 
them in his own employ, and though they 
were often dishonest and disobedient, oftener 
stupid and unwitting, and oftenest idle and 
neglectful; he kept his temper, no light task 
at times,-and by dint of patience, kindness, 
and such help as such men get from Heaven, 
won their confidence, and, not rarely, their 
loyalty and love. 

“ Puir chiels,” Donald would say when sore 





complaint and just was made against them, 
“What ither can ye luik for, wi’ nae ither 
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dominie. than the deevil, an’ nae mair con- 
science than a,dingo dog? If a man’s gain 
doon, the brae, ilka ane gies him a jaundie. 
Jackie blackman’s at the bottom flat on his 
back i’ the stank, an’ ye canna do nowt but sit 
on him. Help him up, say I, an’ let him lippen 
till ye, he’ll sune gang alane wi’ the best 0’ ye.” 

As might safely be predicted, the native 
servants on the estates held Donald MacLean 
in great respect. Even the “ wild untutored 
savage,” who still preferred his rude infragrant 
camp in his backwoods hunting-ground 
to anything that neighbouring civilization 
could supply, had fairly honest and thoroughly 
peaceful and friendly intentions towards 
“Massa Mallakeen.” . They had learnt, at 
second hand, so to call him, probably from 
their dusky kinsmen who had donned the 
red shirt, moleskin trousers and cabbage-tree 
hat, which were the usual livery on Richard 
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Braithwaite’s farm. 

Donald MacLean’s thoughts were still run- | 
ning in the channel I have indicated as he | 
rode along the undulating tract between the 
central farmstead and Gumtree Hill. He 
had just entered beneath the grateful shadow 
of a grove of giant eucalyptus trees when the 
sound of voices, confused and uncouth, was 
borne to him on the resin-scented breeze, 
and at some. short distance he saw a small 
party of natives, habited in their customary 
all-but-no-dress, holding excited conversation, 
or rather gesticulations, with a couple of 
rough-looking white men, who seemed to 
Donald to be of the bushranging genus, and 
unpleasant. specimens too. The quick and 
practised ears of the blackmen had caught 
the faint sound of the horses’ hoofs upon the 
turf, and in an instant both they and their 
whiter-skinned companions sped into the 
wood and disappeared. 

The stockman’s hand had been instantly 
placed upon the pistol which he always bore 
about with him, and he was half-minded to 
follow them... Second thoughts, which are so 
often the wisest, prevailed and he rode for- 
ward, contenting himself with this character- 
istic soliloquy : 

“The thievish varments! Talk aboot the 
low moral sense o’ the black fellows, the 
rascally white fellows hae gotten nae morals 
at all, They'd corrupt a ‘deevil’ ; an’, hang 
‘em, they are the warst o’ the twa; for they 
baith harry sheep an’ honest men.” 

Arriving at length within sight of the rude 
establishment on the slopes of Gumtree Hill, 
where an extensive array of bark huts, slab 





hovels, and long stretches of palings and| 
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rude rails denoted the ‘cattle station,” 
Donald .MacLean was met by one of 
the native helps, a young aboriginal with 
the bluest blood of his tribe flowing in his 
veins, at least so he said, Short in stature, 
slight in build, but possessed of well- 
compacted nerve and muscle, and a bright, 
intelligent face, the name given to him in the 
dingy tents of his tribe was fitting enough, 
for this was “Flying Squirrel.” Donald 
MacLean had anglicised the original into 
* Lithe o’ Limb,” which, however, he did not 
scruple to exchange for “ Limb o’ Satan,” or 
other expressive cognomen of that kind, 
when the young fellows ‘“cantrips” were 
“‘mair gowky than ordinary.” He had even 
gone so far as to affirm his direct relationship 
to “Auld Clootie” ; but in that case, we may 
depend upon it, that the worthy Scotchman 
was very angry indeed. 

It was a source of great dissatisfaction to 
his dusky relations that Flying Squirrel 
should leave the free delights of the bush 
and backwoods, and the company of promis- 
ing youths and fair young “gins,” as the 
native maidens are called ; but the lad, more 
sagacious than his fellows, had come to the 
conclusion that the white man’s aid and 
favour were better than his enmity ; that the 
inroads he was making on their territory 
could never be resisted; and that if such 
masters as Richard Braithwaite and Donald 
MacLean were fair samples, he could not 
possibly do better than join their fortunes as 
the surest way of bettering his own. Much 
has been said of the remarkably low mental 
culture of the aboriginal Australian ; but it 
must be borne in mind that there are grades 
of intelligence there as here, and though the 
‘‘black fellows” of the Australian bush can 
by no means produce an equal to our 
European savant, scholar, sage, I feel quite 
sure that among them there are those who are 
very wise men indeed compared with many 
remarkable specimens of the genus homo, who 
are supposed to be compus mentis in these 
‘‘ happy islands of the West,” 

Ilying Squirrel was not exactly a con- 
venient name for daily use, at least so thought 
his work-fellows, black and white, and Lithe 
o’ Limb was not much better, and so a re- 
markable combination had ultimately been 
arrived at, and by all and sundry our young 
Australian was known as Squim ; that, at any 
rate, was of manageable dimensions. 

“ Hallo, Squim!” said Donald MacLean, 
as he rode up to him; ‘“Hoo’s a’ gangin’ on 
at the station ?” 

II 
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Squim didn’t seem to have any difficulty in 
understanding the Scotchman’s breadth of 
dialect, and responded in quite a peculiar 
dialect of his own. 

* All ting good, massa. Some stupid sheep 
jumpee cliff, an’ crack ee neck for ’em, 
dat’s all.” 

While Squim was speaking, he was patting 
the head of each collie dog in turn, and it was 
hard to say which of them, the dogs or Squim, 
showed more pleasure at the meeting. If 
the tail of a dog isto be trusted as a sure 
index to his mental mood, there could be no 
doubt as to their satisfaction on this occasion, 
for perpetual motion at a constantly accele- 
rating speed threatened the delighted doggies 
either with the sudden separation of their ex- 
tremities, or their reduction to a state of 
perfect poise by reason of the swiftness of the 
vibration. I am not sure whether this is 
scientifically sound or not ; but if it is not, it 
ought to be; extremes meet, they say, all the 
wide world over. 

Now, if there was anything alive in which 
Donald MacLean had more faith in than 
another, it was the ‘ gumption,” as he called 
it, of a collie dog, especially his collie dogs, 
more especially those two collie dogs which 
were of the’ purest breed, and hailed direct 
from the “muirs o’ Sutherland.” There 
were black men on the cattle-run, and white 
too for that matter, for whom ‘“ Douce” and 
*Pawky” had not the smallest regard ; 
there were two or three for whom they had 
regard, of a very unwelcome kind, but with 
Squim especially they seemed to have entered 
into an alliance offensive and defensive, and 
to have added personal friendship and affec- 
tion to strengthen the covenant. 

“ There’s' mair sense in a collie dog,” 
Donald was wont to say, “than in a’ the 
pundits o’ a university. Phreenology an’ 
pheesiognomy are just fules to ’em at esti- 
matin’ characters; dog-onomy, mair especially 
if it’s collie-onomy, can read human natur’ 
like a buik. Them doggies o’ mine can smell 
a rogue across a fifty-acre field, an’ seem to 
sniff the scent o’ a honest man wi’ as muckle 
gratification as bees amang the bean-blossom.” 

Observing the close and happy relationship 
between Pawky, Douce, and Squim, the 
Scotchman said to himself, as he looked into 
the bright and open face of the latter, “I’m 
o’ opinion, laddie, that you would be a good 
plank to lippen tae, i’ ony freshet o’ danger 
that carried the brigs awa’.” 

The ‘time will come when the judgment 
alike of the collie dogs and their master will 








be put to a trying test ; meanwhile we will 
leave the interesting quaternion to make 
their way to Gumtree Hill, and turn our 
attention to certain matters of interest in 
Bramley Dale. 


CHAPTER VI.—-MRS. NEWBOLD HAS FORE- 
BODINGS ; AND TABITHA CROWLE HAS A 
SURPRISE. 


HE advent of the dark-eyed gipsy, 
Margaret Braithwaite, seemed fated 
to exercise a disturbing influence on several 
of the residents of Bramley Dale; and 
amongst the rest, Mrs. Newbold, Isaac’s 
honoured mother, seemed to find something 
ominous in the appearance above her hori- 
zon, and her son’s, of such a bright peculiar 
star. 

On the evening of that ever-to-be-remem- 
bered day when first the fair and winsome 
orphan took up her abode in the house of 
Daniel Grimrod, Isaac, somewhat later than 
his custom was, entered the bright and cheery 
cottage in which he and his mother had lived 
together in unbroken peace and comfort for 
many years. Isaac’s quick ear caught, as he 
thought, a something a little unusual in his 
mother’s words of welcome ; but whether it 
was himself who was in an unfamiliar mood, or 
whether she had heard of the new-comer who 
had appeared at the carpenter’s house, he 
could not tell. News flies fast in rural 
regions, and no doubt all Bramley Dale by 
that time was aware that Old Crusty, for a 
wonder, had a guest ; for a greater wonder, a 
guest in petticoats; and greatest wonder of 
all, a relation of his own ! 

“Now then, mother,” said Isaac, in oddly 
merry mood, “ now then for a good wash, and 
then a good cup o’ tea.” 

“It’s quite ready, my lad,” said she, re- 
ferring doubtless to the tea which was “ draw- 
ing” on the hob; while the kettle was fussily 
steaming on the other side, as if for the 
purpose of announcing that it was quite 
ready too. 

“Thank you, mother mine,” said Isaac. 
“Tt generally is ; all things are. Waiting for 
meals isn’t one of my experiences, is it? Talk 
about a wife! It would be a long time before 
I could find one that could fill your shoes ; 
or, for the matter of that, could fill my heart 
as you do;” and hereupon honest, hearty 
Isaac imprinted kisses on his mother’s cheek. 

Was there ever such a little cloud, a flitting 
shadow on the widow’s face as she replied, — 
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“A wife, laddie! Why, who’s been talking 
about one, I wonder,” And then she said 
with a little laugh, “Has somebody caught 
your eye at last, Isaac ?” 

“Nay, nay,” said her son, with a short 
laugh, ‘‘there’s no danger of that just yet. 
You need not fear that I shall be running off 
with somebody, or what would perhaps be 
less likely, that somebody will be running off 
with me. I’m a good deal too well off as 
things are to trouble my head on that sub- 
ject.” 

‘Well, laddie, I’m none sorry to hear it; 
not that I don’t want you to marry when 
Miss Allright comes, but you ought to be 
something else and something better than a 
journeyman carpenter before you take any 
more mouths to feed.” 

“ Miss ‘Allright,’ eh? Daniel thinks that 
Miss ‘ Dearlove’ will settle the business when 
she makes her appearance,” said Isaac, “though 
he has a notion that there is too much of the 
‘ padlock’ business in it to be safe.” 

“ Then it’s Daniel that’s been talking to you 
about a wife, is it?” said the widow, with a 
little curiosity in her tone, “I shouldn’t have 
thought that 4e was likely to give advice of 
that sort, if all reports be true.” 

“Which they aren’t, mammie, as you well 
know. Nevertheless, I think the old man 
fancies he can suit me now; and what is 
more to the purpose, perhaps from your point 
of view, he thinks I need not continue a 
journeyman either.” 

Here Isaac laughed gleefully, though there 
sounded, according to his mother’s thinking, 
a certain something not quite usual in the 
tones of his familiar and well-read voice. 
Again the wistful look came over her face 
as she glanced at her manly son, and a sort of 
indefinite foreboding influenced both voice 
and features, as she said lightly and half 
carelessly — 

“Oh, indeed, and who may she be, I 
wonder ?” 

Dear old lady! She had been so long the 
undisputed monarch of her boy’s heart and 
home, and had found her royal prerogatives 
so precious, that she could not refrain from 
concluding the little question, lightly put, 
with a sigh that was not by any means so 
light. 
se dropped the towel which had been 
assisting his ablutions, and imprinting a loving 
kiss upon her cheek, he said— 

“What, mother! sighing at the very 
thought of it! Nay, then, Ill tell you no 
more. Be quite sure the woman isn’t born 


yet that could ever come between me and the 
most precious mother in all the world. Be- 
sides, it’s all nonsense ; you know, when old 
Grimrod gets a notion in his head, how he 
does run on!” 

Hereupon Mrs. Newbold recovered her 
content, and smiled her satisfaction; and 
then, womanlike, began to seek for further 
information, 

“Well, then,” said she, “‘ what prize has. he 
found for you ? and how are you to secure it, 
and gain promotion at the same time ?” 

“Why, you see,” quoth Isaac, “the old 
man’s niece, the daughter of his late wife’s 
sister, has come to live with him. I don’t 
seem to think that he’s over well pleased 
about it. He’s hardly the man to change his 
household arrangements willingly, especially 
where ‘petticoats’ are concerned. That's 
possibly the reason he has promised me his 
vote and interest. Nay, not that exactly,” he 
continued, warned again by the rising cloud ; 
“but I can put two and two together, you 
know——” 

“You mean, the scheming old fellow wants 
to put you two together,” interposed Mrs. 
Newbold, betrayed by her rising feelings. into 
a pun, which was not much in her line. . “I 
warrant old Crusty’s got some secret purpose 
to serve.” 

“Nay, I think I can read him, mother. 
After all is said and done, L think he has 
some regard for me, and he would like me to 
have the business after him ; and I fancy he 
thinks that I might take Margaret along with 
it.” 

‘“* Margaret, eh? You've soon found out 
what to call her, Isaac ; but you mustn’t be 
in too great a hurry. What’s made him have 
her here, I wonder, when he wouldn’t have 
her mother ?” 

“Nay, the poor lassie has no other home ; 
and she’s far too handsome to be left _un- 
friended.” 

The mother thought there was a needless 
amount of emphasis in the last expression of 
opinion, and her quick glance was again 
lifted to the face of her son. Isaac did not 
see it, however; he was too. busy unlacing 
his boots. 

“Then you've seen her, Isaac, have you,?,” 
she said. 

“Yes. I saw her when she left the coach. 
I helped to carry her portmanteau indoors ; 
and afterwards I had to go into the kitchen 
to melt some glue, and there she was chatting 
with her uncle about her journey, and a right 
pleasant voice she has.” 
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“ And is she really so good-looking?” asked 
Mrs. Newbold, with a slight tremor in her 
voice, for she was a good deal disconcerted, 
and was anxious to gauge the strength of the 
first impressions made upon his mind. 

“TI don’t think I ever saw——” began 
Isaac warmly, but happening to catch a 
glimpse of the reflection of his mother’s face 
in the little mirror above the mantel-piece, 
he paused for half a second, and then finished 
his sentence ; “any woman so attractive as 
my mother, and I’m willing to wait until I 
can meet her match.” 

That, however, was not by any means what 
he would have said had he not been warned 
by the vision in the glass. 

Isaac was not in a position to give his 
mother any further information concerning 
the new arrival, and so the conversation 
drifted into other channels. It was not 
altogether unconstrained. Isaac’s thoughts 
appeared to wander outside the walls of the 
little cottage ; his mother felt as if a shadow 
had fallen on the hearthstone, and so, when 
the time came to retire to rest, she felt a sense 
of relief. Her sleep was intermittent and much 
broken in upon by disquieting thoughts. 
Through Isaac’s dreams there flitted the form 
of the beautiful young stranger whom he had 
last seen sitting by Daniel Grimrod’s kitchen 
fire. It was well for both mother and son 
that they were no strangers to the power of 
real religion to guide and to sustain them. 
All its consolations and support will the 
mother need, all his strength of principle and 
his love of truth will her son require, because 
of the advent of the bright-eyed gipsy whose 
shadow even now has fallen on their hearth. 

There was yet another individual who was 
even more unpleasantly stirred by Margaret 
Braithwaite’s instalment under Daniel Grim- 
rod’s roof. Tabitha Crowle was offended, 
angry, wrathful, exasperated. I am not sure 
that I could find a word which would do 
justice as a description of the state of mind 
of Tabitha Crowle when, on her return from 
feeding a small flock of goslings in the pad- 
dock beyond the garden, she found a strange 
woman, unbonneted, and evidently “at 
home,” sitting in her own kitchen, as if she 
did not mean to leave it; and worse still, 
Daniel Grimrod sitting in the old-fashioned, 
beeswax-polished Pembroke chair which had 
been her own by right of unquestioned and 
undisturbed appropriation for full ten years 
and more. Daniel Grimrod had never during 
the whole of that time come and sat with her 
in such a free and. friendly fashion, and 
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Tabitha had learned to look upon the kitchen 
as her own domain—her peculiar manor, in 
which trespass was to be dared at risk and cost. 
Woe to the ’prentice lad who came on some 
errand from the shop if he did not wipe his 
feet on the straw mat at the door until his 
boots were as clean as the sanded red-brick 
floor and the carefully whitened hearth, and 
not seldom he would prefer to pull off his 
boots and make the passage in his stockinged 
féet rather than risk a possible broadside from 
Tabitha’s battery of guns. 

Short, squat, plump, and rosy was ‘Tabitha 
Crowle, and for a “woman with a temper,” 
was a remarkably well-preserved and buxom 
body, wearing her fifty-odd years as lightly as 
if they had been fewer by full fifteen. It is 
fair to say that ‘Tabitha’s temper was not at 
all what may be called “hot,” except in 
matters that had regard to the cleanliness of 
her house, or rather of Daniel Grimrod’s 
house, of which she had sole charge, and 
which was certainly, to put it in her own 
fashion— 

“ Spick-span, clean as a pin, 
Monday out and Sunday in.” 


The one other direction in which Tabitha’s 
temper was apt to boil over was—Daniel 
Grimrod. How these two had managed to 
dwell in the same house for ten long years 
was a perennial conundrum in Bramley Dale, 
and could only be accounted for on the 
ground that satirical Daniel and keen-tongued 
Tabitha had each met their match, and that 
as the rushing together of two bodies of 
equal force must result in the quiescence and 
contiguity of both, so master and housekeeper 
being equally mentally resistant, the outcome 
was non-resistance, and so, of course, there 
they were. I am not quite sure that I have 
made this matter clear, but I am quite sure 
as to the fact, and as narration is my province 
and not ratiocination, I am content to leave 
it there. 

“Upsee-daysee ! wha’s come hither away ?” 
said the irate damsel, as she bounded through 
the kitchen toward some part of the domain 
still further in the rear. 

Daniel knew of the storm that was sure 
to follow. 

“We had better go to the parlour,” he said, 
“Tabbie’s going to spit. I never told her 
you were coming.” 

“Spit, is she?” said Margaret, with a 
smile, taking in the situation at once. “ Please 
go, then, uncle ; but let me stay. | ‘’Tabbie,’ 
as you call her, will ‘purr’ not ‘spit,’ for 
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I will stroke her the right way. Did you 
ever try that plan with people that were cross, 
uncle?” 

Daniel Grimrod retired without answering. 
Had he answered with truth, he would surely 
have said— 

“No, I never did.” 


CHAPTER VII.——TABITHA -CROWLE IS VAN- 
QUISHED, AND MR. SYDNEY WAINWRIGHT 
SEES A FAIRY. 


ANIEL GRIMROD had no sooner 
made his exit from the peculiar terri- 
tory of Tabitha Crowle, than that plain- 


spoken and somewhat self-assertive hench- 


woman was surprised by another and, if pos- 
sible, still more unwarrantable invasion of her 
domain. Margaret Braithwaite, the new 
comer, followed her into the regions at the 
rear, found her busily engaged in scouring 
the tin pail from which the young goslings 
had just before been fed, and, without so 
much as “with your leave,” placed her two 
hands on ‘Tabitha’s shoulders. No sooner 
was Tabitha’s face turned to inquire, than the 
little gipsy imprinted a hearty kiss on her lips, 
and said 

“There! O what a comfort to have a 
bonnie face to kiss!” Her remark had an 
effect other than that which she intended, for 
she suddenly remembered that her own dear 
mother’s lips were the last that had received any 
imprint of her own until now, and altogether 
false to her own programme, the dear lassie 
burst into tears. But although this was not 
by any means what she intended, there could 
be no question that it answered her purpose 
sooner and more effectively. She meant to 
conquer Tabitha by merry and candid over- 
tures of friendship, and I am far from saying 
that her efforts would have ultimately been in 
vain. But she must have laid siege had she 
gone on that tack, but the unintentional tears 
added infinite weight to her artillery, and at 
once she took the place (Tabitha’s heart) by 
assault. 

“Nay, bairn, nay ; I didn’t meean to scare 
you. 1 was only lettin’ Daniel kno’ a bit o’ 
me mind. He’s that worritin’ that I’m 
frightened I shall do ’im a ’armsturn some 0’ 
these days.” 

Then noticing Margaret’s black dress and 
a mourning locket hung around her neck by 
a chain of jet, further light dawned in on 
Tabitha, and she continued, still more 
placidly— 
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“You see, dearie, he tell’d me nothing 
about onybody coming; an’ if I’d known it 
was somebody that—that wanted somebody 
to kiss—why then———” and Tabitha, sensible 
body, thought the best way to finish was to 
weep with them that weep, and to return the 
kiss with interest, and so the covenant was 
made between them both, and Tabitha Crowle 
and Margaret Braithwaite were at one. 

As the days went by this good understand- 
ing was much strengthened by two different 
causes. ‘The first was Margaret’s tendency 
to put things and leave things in a state of 
disorder. ‘Thoroughly neat and almost pain- 
fully particular so far as her own person was 
concerned, Margaret was not “tidy,” as 
Tabitha put the matter. She left things 
about, gave Tabitha “ever so much bother in 
sidin’ up,” and not seldom received sharp re- 
proof for standing on the white hearthstone 
with boots that wouldn’t bear critical inspec- 
tion in the matter of freedom from yard 
gravel or garden soil. But this was as it 
should be, and according to the eternal fitness 
of things. ‘Think of a very pink of perfection 
like Tabitha residing continually with an 
equal pink of perfection! Both of them 
equally, perfectly, unfalteringly clean and 
fidgety! Surely they would be the death of 
each other. Margaret’s careless ways gave 
piquancy to ‘Tabitha’s love of order, and 
found her honest work to do, and reasonable 
things to say, and this latter point is a general 
godsend to the female mind and to those of 
the male sex who are not given to silent 
musing as their favourite form of speech. 

The other circumstance that tended to 
cement more closely the brisk housekeeper 
and the young stranger whose coming thither 
had such a suspiciously interloping look with it, 
was that Margaret did not seem to go in the 
slightest fear of Uncle Daniel. Very early in 
the period of Margaret’s residence under his 
roof he had treated her to a few of those 
scarifying and sarcastic sentences of which he 
was so cool a master, and when they were 
uttered in Tabitha’s hearing, that good woman 
shrank under them for Margaret’s sake, feeling 
the keen cut of the knife herself, though she 
did not mind the snap of her finger for still 
sharper words directed to herself.. But when 
she found that Daniel Grimrod’s hard and 
biting utterances elicited from Margaret a 
laugh, a joke, and sometimes a keen  re- 
tort, all the more keen because feathered by 
a smile, Tabitha was delighted, and could 
not help occasionally boasting to the spare 
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“ There’s two folks,” she would say, “that 
doesn’t care any more for the rough side 0’ 
your tongue than they do for the smooth, 
Daniel. You find me a bit of a pricky-back 
(by which Tabitha meant a hedgehog) an’ 
Miss Margaret turns the edge o’ your razor 
till there’s no mair cut in it than there is i’ 
your shaving brush.” 

“Very good,” quoth Daniel, dryly. “You’ve 
both of you more sense than folk wi’ less. 
You can take your medicine an’ not grin, but 
it tastes as sweet as the roll i’ the Revelations 
did, after it’s gone ;” and the old fellow 
would chuckle out a long, hard, dry laugh, as 
Thomas Carlyle says as though he were 
“‘whiffling through wool.” Hereupon Tabitha 
would lose her temper and bear down upon 
him in rough Yorkshire homespun far more 
vigorous than elegant, leaving her master of 
the field by sheer dint of talking him down 
and talking him out, with a final shot as he 
passed the window with a sardonic grin on 
his face and his ego whiskers quite electric 
with satisfaction at the storm he had raised. 

Margaret Braithwaite settled down wonder- 
fully to these new conditions of life. It is 
not to be supposed that she did not chafe 
under the irritating influence of her uncle’s 
speech, nor that it did not sadly often reach 
her heart and loose the floodgates of her 
tears ; but this was always carefully hidden 
away from all observers and the tears were 
only permitted as a safety valve in the quiet 
of her own chamber. The quiet of her own 
chamber, too, was the atmosphere in which 
her tears were dried and her spirits took 
heart of grace again, for it was there that she 
was accustomed to talk to her mother’s God, 
to make Him her Confidential Friend and 
Counsellor, and to gain from Him the 
strength and peace and comfort which 
enabled her to bear her burden bravely, and 
to “doe the next thynge,” as the old English 
proverb has it, with an honest conscience, 
and in the fear of God. 

As full compensation, too, she had a home, 
a relative, and, despite the old man’s porcu- 
pine propensities, she felt that she was 
welcome where she was. The good will 
and eventually the affection of honest Tabitha 
made things still better to bear,.and last, not 
least, she was enabled to cultivate her 


favourite taste for painting without let or 
hindrance. On more than one occasion 
even Old Crusty had given his opinion on 
her handiwork, and had declared after he 
had looked upon a sketch, holding his square 
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as if to prevent the exit of too much appro- 
bation, that “it might ha’ been worse.” 

In Tabitha Crowle Margaret had a capital 
instructor in.all matters that pertained to 
household management, and that capable 
body also inducted her into all the mysteries 
of the dairy and such other employment 
amongst cows, hens, ducks, goslings, pigs, 
and such other “ fearful wild-fowl ” as Daniel 
Grimrod’s limited domestic menagerie con- 
tained. In all. this kind of employment the 
handsome “lassie with the raven curls” took 
great and natural delight, and Isaac Newbold, 
as he watched her pass and repass the door 
of the shop in which he was busily engaged 
with adze or chisel, axe or plane, had an 
ever-growing conviction that, outside Arcadia, 
never fairer damsel bore a milking pail or 
wore ‘‘kirtle of blue.” 

There was but little reserve about the 

maiden, who seemed to have dropped down 
on the plane of Isaac Newbold’s horizon as if 
from a higher sphere, and that honest crafts- 
man was often favoured with a visit from the 
object of his quiet admiration and a merry 
chat into the bargain, while he was busy at 
bench or trestle, pursuing ‘“‘his daily round 
and common task.” Whatever effect this 
might have, if any, on the dainty damsel 
herself, on Isaac, at any rate, its influence 
was both definite and considerable. He 
found himself, after such visits, to be doing 
his work mechanically, and was suddenly 
brought out of dreamland to discover that he 
was blundering, and putting in peril the 
proud pre-eminence of Daniel Grimrod's 
establishment for the perfection of carpentry 
and its unapproached excellence in the wheel- 
wright’s difficult craft. 
Isaac’s dreams were not extravagant so far 
as fortune extended. Daniel Grimrod’s hint 
that the business one day might be his own 
led him to picture himself and his honoured 
mother as located in the big and clumsy yet 
cosy and comfortable old house close by ; but 
the dream always ended in a vision, which, 
according to his thinking, was extravagant, 
and that was a sight of Margaret Braithwaite 
as presiding genius of the home under the 
new régime. There Isaac’s dream generally 
collapsed. He had but a humble estimate of 
himself, outside the making of wheels, and 
that the piquant beauty should ever mate 
with him was a fancy too good ever to come 
true. 

On one occasion, not long after Margaret's 
arrival on the scene, Isaac was busily engaged 





chin the while between his fingers and thumb, 





at the bench, planing a broad pine-board for 
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use and service as siiilins foradoor. In. “W Why,” laughed Isaac, “ we shouldn’t like 
the hands of the skilful Isaac, the long plane to have too many visitors whose only business 
went skimming along over the smooth and | was to beg; but, you see—I think—you are 
resiny surface, and the long shavings fell in| sure of a welcome wherever you go.’ 
accumulating curls around his feet, accom-| ‘There, now, you are beginning with your 
panied by the sharp, whistling sound which | soft-sawder, Mr. Newbold. It isn’t acceptable 
told of a tool in good order, timber without in this quarter. Deep down in your heart, I 
knots, and a thoroughly good workman in' dare say, you are saying this minute, ‘ What 
charge of both, Into the shop came Margaret does the girl mean by coming bothering 
Braithwaite. here ?’” 
“ Talk of angels,” thought Isaac Newbold,, Isaac was quite ready with a hot protest, 
“and you see the gleaming of their wings,” when the form of a young gentleman darkened 
for it is an undisputed fact that his mind had | the doorway ; sprucely attired, not to say gaily, 
been running riot in delighful fancies in which | and with quite a distinguished air. No sooner 
the beautiful orphan had played an important did he observe Margaret, than he fixed his 
part. This might have something to do with | eyeglass, Stared at her in palpable admiration, 
the large hillocks of shavings which half hid | _and then said-- 
him in pine ringlets, for it is well known that} “Good morning, Miss ; I was not at all 
when the mind is very active and excited, the | aware that fairies haunted Daniel Grimrod’s 
hand is very likely to get active and excited | bower.’ 
too. | What more the young gallant would have 
“Good morning, Isaac,” said the young | | said may not be known, for Margaret Braith- 
lady ; “I want to beg a few of those nice| waite caught a glimpse of Isaac Newbold’s 
shavings to put into the parlour grate. May | face. The cloud on his brow, and the fire- 
I have some ?” | flash in his eye, was a warning to the maiden 
Isaac’s big, honest heart was “all of a/ that she could not very well mistake, so she 
flutter” as he heard her musical voice, and| cut the compliments of the young exquisite 
, met the fascination of those bright, dark | short, saying— 
eyes. “Fairies! O yes; he’s as good a fairy 
* Have ’em, yes ; all of ’em, for the matter | as he’s big, Isaac is,” and straightway vanished 
of that,” said Isaac ; “but if you wait awhile, from the scene, leaving Isaac Newbold with 
I'll pick out a few of the longest and curliest. a tingling in his ears, and Mr. Sydney Wain- 
They are what you want, Miss Margaret.” wright looking after her with his glass to his 
“There!” said Margaret, “Tabitha told eye. Mr. Sydney Wainwright, being an in- 
me not to come till you had gone to dinner. dividual of more than usual importance, must 
} She said you wouldn’t like to be bothered—a' not be introduced at the fag end of a chapter, 
case of ‘no admittance except on business,’ you at least not fully. It would not be doing 
know ; and as I am come a-begging, there justice either to his claims or charms, and so, 
isn’t much business in that, is there ?” as the old writers say, “ more anon.’ * 








GATHERINGS. 


GATHERINGS, 


SELECTED BY HENRY SOUTHGATE. 


CoMPILER OF ‘‘ MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINbs,” ** NosLe THOUGHTS IN NOBLE 
LANGUAGE,” ETC. 


INCREDULITY.—Raleigh calls incredulity “ the wit 
of fools.” 


GENIUs.—A distinguished teacher, and president 
of a college, defined genius to be ‘‘the power of 
making efforts. —Annals of Education. 


CONTROYERSY.—All controversies that can never 
end had better perhaps never begin, The best is to 
take words as they are most commonly spoken and 
meant, like coin as it most currently passes, without 
raising scruples upon the weight of the alloy, unless 
the cheat of the defect be gross and evident,—Sir_ W. 
Temple. 


Dr. Blair, in speaking of tragedy, says that *‘ No 
kind of writing has so much power, when happily 
executed, to raise the strongest emotions. It is, or 
ought to be, a mirror in which we behold ourselves, 
pe the evils to which we are exposed ; a faithful copy 
of the human passions with all their direful effects, 
when they are suffered to become extravagant.” 


CONVERSATION.—Conversation may be compared 
to a lyre with seven chords, philosophy, art, poetry, 
politics, love, scandal, and the weather. There are 
some professors who, like Paganini, can discourse 
most eloquent music upon one string only, and some 
who can grasp the whole instrument, and with a 
master’s hand ‘sound it from the top to the bottom of 
the compass.—A/rs. Fameson. 





A Goop OLp MAN.—A good old man is the best 
antiquity, and which we may with least vanity | 
admire: one whom time hath been thus long a| 
working, and, like winter fruit, ripened when cthers 
are shaken down. He has taken out as many lessons 
of the world as days, and learnt the best thing in it— | 
the vanity of it. He looks over his former life as a | 
danger well past, and would not hazard himself to | 
begin again. The next door of death saddens him not, | 
but he expects it calmly as his turn in nature ; and | 
fears more his recoiling back to childishness than | 
dust. All men look on him as the common father, | 
and on old age, for his sake, as a reverent thing. He | 
practises his experience on youth without the harsh- | 
ness of reproof, and in his counsel is good company. 
He has some old stories still of his own seeing to | 
confirm what he says, and makes them better in the | 
telling ; yet is not troublesome neither with the’same | 
tale again, but remembers with them how ofthe has 
told them. He is not apt to put the boy on @ younger | 
man, nor the fool on a boy, but can distinguish gravy | 
from a sour look; and the less testy he is the more! 
regarded. You must pardon hiin if he likes his own | 
times better than these, because those things are follies | 
to him now that were wisdom then; yet he makes us| 
of that opinion too when we see him, and conjecture | 
those times by so good a relic. He goes away at last 
too soon whensoever, with all men’s sorrow but his 
own ; and his memory is fresh when it is twice as old. | 
—Bishop Earle. 
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FAMILY LIKENESSES.—Southey, in a letter to Sir 
Egerton Brydges, says: ‘* Did you ever observe how 
remarkably 6ld age brings out family likenesses ; 
which, having been kept, as it were, in abeyance 
while the passions and business of the world engrossed 
the parties, come forth again in age (as in infancy), 
the features settling into their primary characters 
before dissolution? I have seen some affecting in- 
stances of this: a brother and sister, than whom no 
two persons in middle life could have been more un- 
like in countenance or in character, becoming like 
twins at last. I now see my father’s lineaments in 
the looking-glass, where they never used to appear.” 


Mr. Howe, a celebrated Nonconformist of 1662, 
possessed a happy talent for reproving the disgusting 
vice of swearing in common conversation. A certain 
nobleman with whom he was at dinner, treated Mr. 
Howe with great respect, and requested him to say in 
what manner he could effectually serve him, strength- 
ening his protestations of zeal with a multitude of 
profane oaths. Mr. Howe replied, ‘* There is one 
favour which I should be happy your lordship would 
grant me.” “My good Mr. Howe,” replied the 
nobleman impatiently, with another oath, ‘‘ there is 
nothing that Mr. Howe can ask but it will make me 
happy to grant.” On which Mr. Howe calmly said, 
“The only favour, my lord, which I have to beg of 
you is, that your lordship will give me leave to swear 
the next oath,” 


THE ALBUM. 
RY J. G. WHITTIER. 


The dark-eyed daughters of the Sun, 
At morn and evening hours, 
O’erhung their graceful shrines alone 

With wreaths of dewy flowers. 
Not vainly did those fair ones cull 

Their gifts by stream and wood ; 
The Good is always beautiful, 

The beautiful is good. 


We live not in their simple day, 
Our northern blood is cold, 
And few the offerings which we lay 
On other shrines than gold. 
With Scripture-texts to chill and ban 
“The heart’s fresh morning hours, 
The heavy-footed Puritan 
Goes trampling down the flowers ; 


Nor thinks of Him who sat of old 
Where Syrian lilies grew, 

And from their mingling shade and gold 
A holy lesson drew, 

Yet, lady, shall this book of thine, 
Where Love his gifts has brought, 

Become to thee a Persian shrine 
O’erhung with flowers of thought. 
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CAMOMILE PILLS, 


THE 
MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS} 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 





JT NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 

of power of the digestive juices in 
the stomach to convert what we eat and 
drink into healthy matter for the proper 
nourishment of the whole system. It is 
caused by everything which weakens the 
system in general, or the stomach in par- 
ticular. m it proceed nearly all the 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is 
very certain that if we could always keep 
the stomach right we should only die by 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro- 
duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions ; amongst the most prominent of 
its miserable effects are a want of, or an 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended 
with a constant craving for drink, a dis- 
tension or feeling of serecponecth of the 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in 


the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in | 


the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling 
noise in the bowels ; in some cases of 
depraved digestion there is nearly a com- 
plete disrelish for food, but still the ap- 
petite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted 
can eat heartily, although. without much 
gratification ; a long train of nervous 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, 
general debility, great idness, and 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of 
persons so afflicted frequently become 
writable and desponding, and great 
anxiety is re haer oa y ie 8 apn § 
they a ug. , melancholy, an 

dejocet, aden great ap sees bg of 
some imaginary r, will start at any 
unex: noise or occurrence, and 
become so agitated that they require 
some time to calm and collect themselves; 
yet for all this the mind is exhilarated 














without much difficulty ; pleasing events, 
society, will for a time dissipate all ap- 
pearance of disease ; but the excitement 
produced b a RIO vanishes 
soon after the cause has gone by. Other 
symptoms are, violent palpitations, rest- 
lessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 
dreams and startings, and affording little 
or no refreshment ; occasionally there is 
much moaning, with a sense of weight 
and oppression upon the chest, nig 
mare, &e. £ 

It is almost impossible to enumerate 
all the symptoms of this first invader 
upon the constitution, as in a hundred 
cases of Indigestion there will probably 
be something peculiar to each ; but. be 
they what 1 ba may, they are all oc- 
casioned by the food becoming a burden 
rather than a support to the stomach ; 
and in all its stages the medicine most 
wanted is that which will afford speedy 
and effectual assistance to the digestive 
organs, and give energy to the nervous 
and muscularsystems—nothing can more 
speedily, or with more certainty, effect 
so desirable an object, than Norton’s 
Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb 
has from time immemorial been highly 
esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
dyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the 
taste and a pleasing degree of warmth 
and strength to the stomach ; and ‘in all 
cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 
windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
for ages been strongly recommended by 
the most eminent itioners as very 
useful and beneficial. The , indeed 
only, objection to its use been the 
large quantity of water which it takes to 
dissolve a small part of the flowers and 


























2 OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 





which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- 
ers; and when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 
once be seen how impossible it is to take 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only reason 
why it has not long since been placed 
the very first in rank of all restorative 
medicines is, that in taking it the stomach 
has always been loaded with water, which 
tends in a great measure to counteract, 
and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. - It must be evident that load- 
ing a weak stomach with a large quantity 
of water, merely for the purpose of con- 
veying into it a small quantity of medi- 
cine, must be injurious ; and that the 
medicine must possess powerful renova- 
ting properties only to counteract the 
bad effects likely to be produced by the 
water. Generally speaking, this has 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a 
herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, de- 
cidedly the most speedy restorer, and the 
most certain preserver of health. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to 
the proprietor, and which he firmly be- 
lieves to be one of the most valuable 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which 
all the essential and extractive matter of 
more than an ounce of the flowers is con- 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 
Experience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all the fine aro- 
matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as 
they are taken into the stomach unen- 
cumbered by any diluting or indigestible 
substance, in the same degree has their 
benefit been more immediate and de- 
cided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stances, without danger or inconvenience. 
A person exposed to cold and wet a whole 
day or night could not possibly receive 
any injury from taking them, but, on 
the contrary, they would effectually pre- 
vent a cold being taken. After a long 
acquaintance with and strict obser- 
vance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really 
the most valuable of all Tonic Mepicrnzs. 


By the word tonic is meant a medicine | 











which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the 
wer of every nerve and muscle of the 
uman body, or, in other words, invigo- 
rates the nervous and muscular systems. 
The solidity or firmness of the whole 
tissue of the body, which so quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camomile 
Pills, their certain and speedy effect in 
repairing the partial dilapidations from 
time or intemperance, and their lasting 
salutary influence on the whole frame, is 
most convincing, that in the smallest 
compass is contained the largest quantity 
of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a 
nature as to pervade the whole system, 
through which it diffuses health and 
strength sufficient to resist the formation 
of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 
tution against contagion ; as such their 
general use is strongly recommended as 
a preventative during the prevalence of 
malignant fever or other infectious dis- 
eases, and to personsattending sick-rooms 
they are invaluable, as in no one instance 
have they ever failed in preventing the 
taking of illness, even under the most 
trying circumstances. 

As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
particularly recommended forall stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 
bly be expected that some advice should 
be given respecting diet, though after 
all that has been written upon the sub- 
ject, after the publication of volume 
upon volume, after the country has, as 
it were, been inundated with practical 
essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say 
more, did we not feel it our duty to 
make the humble endeavour of inducing 
the public to regard them not, but to 
adopt that course which is dictated by 
nature, by reason, and by common 
sense. Those persons who study the 
wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in 
mind. There can be no doubt that the 
palate is designed to inform us what is 
proper for the stomach, and of course 
that must best instruct us what food to 
take and what to avoid ; we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agree- 
able to the taste were by nature intended 
for our food and sustenance, whether 
liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 
duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 
terated, no harm need be dreaded by 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 3 





their use; they will only injure by abuse. | den thus imposed upon it, that all will 


Consequently, whatever the palate ap- 
proves, eat and drink always in modera- 
tion, but never in excess; keeping in 


is performed in the mouth, the second 
in the stomach ; and that, in order that 
the stomach may be able to do its work 
properly, it is requisite the first process 
should*be well performed ; this consists 
in masticating or chewing the solid food, 
so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- 
ing the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged 
upon all to take plenty of time to their 
meals and never eat in haste. >If you 
conform to this short and simple, but 
comprehensive advice, and find that 
there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without 
inconvenience, and which would be plea- 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault 
is in the stomach, that it does not pos- 
sess the power which it ought to do, 


that assistance is afforded the better. A 
very short trial of this medicine will 
best prove how soon it will put the 
stomach in a condition to perform with 
ease all the work which nature intended 
for it. £ By its use you will soon be able 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is 
agreeable to the taste, and unable to 
name one individual article of food 
which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly 
on the stomach. Never forget that a 
small meal well digested affords more 
nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when di- 
gested imperfectly. Let the dish be 
ever so delicious, ever so enticing a 
variety offered, the bottle ever so en- 
chanting, never forget that temperance 
tends to preserve health, and that health 
is the soul of enjoyment. But should 
an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
so often committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, ren- 
der it immediate aid by taking a dose of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so 
promptly assist in carrying off the bur- 


mind that the first process of digestion | 








soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every 
person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 
tity of noxious matter, which if taken 
at one meal would be fatal: it is these 
small quantities of ioxious matter, which 
are introduced into our food, either b 
accident or wilful adulteration, which 
we find so often upset the stomach, and 
not unfrequently lay the foundation of 
illness, and perhaps final ruination to 
health. To preserve the constitution, 
it should be our constant care, if pos- 
sible, to counteract the effect of these 
small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
the constitution finds its way into the 
stomach, a friend should immediately be 
sent after it, which would prevent its 
mischievous effects, and expel it alto- 
gether ; no better friend can be found— 
no, none which will perform the task 
with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS. And let it be 
observed, that the longer this medicine 


ris taken the less it will be wanted, and 
that it wants assistance, and the sooner | 


it can in no case become habitual, as its 


| entire action is to give energy and force 
| to the stomach, which is the spring of 
| life, the source from which the whole 
|frame draws its succour and support. 


After an excess of eating or drinking, 
and upon every occasion of the general 
health being at all disturbed, these Pints 
should be immediately taken, as they 
will stop and eradicate disease at its 
commencement, Indeed, it is most con- 
fidently asserted that, by the timely use 
of this medicine only, and a common 
degree of caution, any person may enjoy 
all the comforts within his reach, may 
pass through life without an illness, and 
with the certainty of attaining a healthy 
OLD AGE. 

.On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if 
closely corked their qualities are neither 
impaired by time nor injured by any 
change of clime whatever. Price 134d. 
and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 
The large bottle contains the quantity 
of three small ones, or Pixis equal to 
fourteen ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERs. 





Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 


" persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


$ strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 

serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 

It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 

and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 

&c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; aad by continuing its 

use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 


STHEEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 








Tue value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Pur- 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 
caution against such imitations, 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
‘JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The name 
STEEDMAN is spelt with two FE’s. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
- in Packets, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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Dy; J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


Cove oLps, 


STHM 
Brox CHITIS. 


RODYNE.—This wonderful remedy 
was. discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE, and the word Chlorodyne 
coined by him expressly to designate 
it. There never has been a remedy 
so vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to the public that they should 
not be imposed upon by having imita- 
tions pressed upon them on account 
of cheapness, and as being the same 
at Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

ORODYNE isa totally distinct 
thing from the spurious compounds 


| 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 
RODYNE isa LIQUID MEDICINE 
which ASSUAGES PAIN of EVERY 
KIND, affords a calm, refreshing 
sleep WITHOUT HEADACHE, and 
INVIGORATES the NERVOUS 
SYSTEM when exhausted. 


GRE AT SPECIF FIC f for 


OLERA, DYSENTERY, 
PARRHE tA. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT that 
it ACTS as a CHARM, one dose 
generally sufficient. 

Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, 
Calcutta, states:—‘‘ TWO DOSES 
COMPLETELY CURED ME of 
DIARRHCA.” 


BE” LEPSY. SPASMS, COLIC, 
PpaALrit AT 10N, HYSTERIA. 


Is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
NEURALGIA GOUT, CANCER. 
moor HACHE, RHEUMATISM. 
oma 
ee CAUTION. 

The IMMENSE SALE of this 
REMEDY has given rise to many 
be as AS Ss eet a a 

N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE = 
GENUINE CHLORODYN 
REARS on the GOVERNMENT 
STAMP the NAME OF THE 
INVENTOR, 

D*: J. COL LIS BROWNE. 
Overwhelming medical testimony 
accompanies each bottle. 

SOLD in BOTTLES, 1s. 14d., 2s. od., 
4s. 6d,, by = Chemists. 











only ends in disappointment and 


called Chlorodyne, the use of which | 
failure. 


attacks of 


R. J. COLLIS IS BROWNE 
RODYNE rapidly cuts "das all 


SoLe Manu ee 
Jum DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.c 


S CHLO- 





RELIABLE TABLE KNIVES 
AND CARVERS. 


EVERY BLADE STAMPED AND WARRANTED THE 
VERV FINEST MANUFACTURE, AND HOT-WATER 
PROOF. riage in se pros ES. 

OS-» 35s. per dozen. 
MEAT OR POUL RY CARVERS. 

38. 6d., 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., ros. 6d. per pair. 
AcLuSTRATED CATALOGUES (POST-FREE) OF CUTLERY, SPOONS, 
‘orks, Crvet STANDS, &c. 

FRANCIS E. SPILLER, 

71, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, 


5 per cent. Discount off 40/ Purchases and upwards. 


ECONOMICAL 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


THE DAYS OF HIGH PRICES ARE GONE. 
BEST GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


Our 10/9 Kid Button Boot, or Side Springs,: sent 
Carriage Free on receipt of remittance, with size. 
Usual price for these Goods, 14/6, 


WILSON & SON, 
ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS, 
79, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON. 





THE FRIEND OF ALL! 


HOLLOWAY S PILLS 





These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and acting 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOUR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
@fficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and as a general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 
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WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 

They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. rid., 
2s. gd., and 4s. 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 


14, 33, or 54 Stam according to size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 
Calvert Street, ‘NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 























S” XTY Y E3 ARS’ SUCCESS. —The best and only 
certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, 
strengthening, beautifying or restoring the Lair, 
Whiskers, or Moustaches, and preventing them 
turning gray. Sold in bottles, 3s, 6d.,6s., and lls, 
by all chemists & perfumers, & at 22, Wel lington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. For Children’s and 
Ladies’ Hair it is most efficacious and werivalied. 





be sent free by return of post. 


Tailors’ 
Labour Agency, 


NEWINGTON 
CAUSEWAY. 

BEST HOUSE FOR 

JUVENILE CLOTHING. 
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Possessinig-all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON'S GORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 








‘| EIGHT." PRIZE ‘MEDALS. 

















EIGHT: PRIZE: MEDALS. 














S. & H. BARBIS’S 
POLISHING PASTE 


(FOR MEDALS AND GLASS), 


FURNITURE POLISH. BLACK LEAD 


CLEAN! NO DUST!! 
7 CAUTION. — Beware of Common Imitations 


“Yee E BLACK LEAD” (manufactured from cheap materials) 
pebimad “ DOMB” in shape but NoT IN QUALITY, These are some- 
times offered because they afford A LARGER PROFIT. 
¥ THERE ISONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 

it i factured ONLY BY E. JAMES & SONS. | Purchasers shou 
} oe the words “JAMES” and our Trade Mark “‘DOME"’ appear on 
every block. No other is genuine. 


E.JAMES& SONS sarexs. PLYMOUTH, 





SD EBONITE 
WATERPROOF 
BLACKING 


For Boots and Shoes, 


en, © Requires no Brushing. 


























To be obtained of all Oilmen and Grocers. 


ONE SHILLING. THE CHAMPION FAMILY KNITTER. 


‘The Greatest Novelty and Wonder of the Day ; can be worked by all, young and old, and twines out, at great speed, O’Shanter Hats, Jerseys, 
Stockings, Scarfs, Cuffs, Slippers, Mats, &c., &c. £3 a week easily earned ; no experience or practice necessary. Sent to any address for post 
order or stamps, 15s. 2 


d. 
_ ___R. F. MORTON, 48, Hindon Street, Pimlico, LONDON. 


ONE SHILLING. THE CHAMPION FAMILY KNITTER. 


works Eighteen different Webs. Sample Pattern of Six of the most Useful Webs are sent with every Knitter, together with Full Instructions, 
and each one is warranted strong, serviceable, and durable. Mead above and what follows. 


ONE OUNCE OF FACT IS WORTH A TON OF SELF PRAISE. 


The Morning Post gives editoral notice :—‘‘This Knitting Machine consists of a frame of polished boxwood, with electro-plated spools and spiral 
guide, by means of which an infinite variety of stitches may be made in Wool or Cotton, from a Tea Cozy to a Warm Jacket, and can be worked 
by achild. It is aptly named the ‘ Champion Knitter.’ ””"—Morning Post, October 29th, 1881. The Drager, leading trade organ, reports :—It is 
difficult to decide which is the greater marvel—the almost ridiculously small price at which it is sold or the vast amount and variety of work it 
turns out. We can strongly recommend this Knitter, as it is simple, competent to perform what is professed for it, including Hosiery, Mats, 
Caffs, Scarfs, and indeed almost anything knittable.”— Drafer, October 7th, 1881. 


ONE SHILLING. THE CHAMPION FAMILY KNITTER. 


will Work a Web Six Continuous Feet in Length, and Articles of, Work made by the Knitter are on view at the Office of the undersigned 
Sent to any address for 1s. 2d., post order or stamps. In writing, please mention this paper. 


R. F. MORTON, 48, Hindon Street, Pimlico, LONDON. 
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